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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


iia among fishermen, “the one that got away” is also known to 

many of the hunting fraternity. And as cover artist Ned Smith so com- 
pletely portrays it, that “big one” is never seen again when you are carrying 
a gun. 

Come Christmas though, there’s a sight to behold! That immense buck, 
startled from his bed in the evergreen thicket, leaps with all the speed and 
strength that save him earlier in December. The hunter who missed him 
then now takes more careful aim. But this time it is a holiday season for 
wildlife as well as man. For awhile in late December, at least, there is peace 
on earth, good will to all creatures. The trophy animal sighted over an axe 
handle will live for another day. The gains from a day afield just before 
Christmas are measured in height and symmetry of a tree to be gaily decorated 
with bright lights and tinsel—not in the number of points in a rack nor in 
pounds of venison. 


There’s a real sense of satisfaction in this outdoor adventure just the same. 
It lies in the confidence that this big buck will father more deer season 
targets. It also stems from the hope that he will pass along to his progeny 
some: of his size, vigor and strength. It finally proves that even with the 
seemingly overwhelming pressure of modern civilization—its factories and 
highways, its houses and army of hunters—the white-tailed deer still survives. 
Under modern game management, he is never harvested to the point of 
extermination; he always escapes fire, gun, axe and plow to provide a thrill- 
ing sight or challenging quarry for another day in another year. 


Yes, there will always be Christmas and there will always be deer. With 
careful management and the spirit of goodwill to all of God’s creatures, 
Christmas trees and big bucks and outdoorsmen can live together until the 
end of time. 
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E do not mean to mock the 

“glory of the firmaments,” but 
what a pity that the astounding crea. 
tive powers of scientists today are yet 
inadequate. Wouldn’t conservationists 
who have been preaching the wise 
use of our woods, waters, soil, fish 
and wildlife, welcome the chance to 
experiment with the _ unfavorable 
forces that change the features of the 
earth. 

However a globe merely 20 inches 
in diameter and so small that it can 
be slung in a tablecloth wouldn’t do 
for the experiment. 

“Visions of sugar plums!” If science 
could do it!, Conservationists might 
wish that only two large satellites be 
sent sky-ward. 

One would study the effects of 
wasteful forces on our soils, woods, 
and waters; another would misman- 
age wildlife. And because the lessons 
of the abuse of natural resources are 
not learned quickly, on these globes 
conservationists would ask that each 
hour be “as a thousand years.” Then 
when the globes returned to the earth 
in 15 days or in a year as is planned 
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Szalewicz 


for the 20-inch ball, we’d have our 
answers—quickly. 

The first would contain a frag- 
ment of a watershed, say the familiar 
hills and valleys surrounding the 
Allegheny River from Tionesta to 
Emlenton, including the strip mining 
plateaus to the southeast and south- 
west and the farming valleys in the 
tributaries of Oil, Sugar, and French 
Creeks. 

This outer space watershed would 
be subjected to the whims and greed 
of those people who usurp lands and 
waters for complete consumption 
without thought of coming genera- 
tions. In their hands we'd put the 
axe and saw. The orders—cut every 
marketable tree from every hill along 
the rivers and creeks. Spare no sap- 
ling large enough to make a pulp 
stick or mine prop. Let no crown pro- 
tect the forest floor. Let the hills 
“slide” like Hog Back. 

We would tell them to bulldoze 
loading inclines and logging access 
roads and open drainage ditches into 
these raw cuts. Strip miners would be 
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given more powerful shovels and be 
told to run hogwild, pile up spoil 
banks without backfilling and_re- 
planting. Let silt and acid drain 
where they may. 

The farmlands would be _ over- 
worked, the farmers kept ignorant of 
soil saving practices like contour 
plowing and strip cropping. Meadow 
gullies would be permitted to go un- 
plugged and high banks along creeks 
would be unplanted and allowed to 
crumble. 


Other fellow travelers and spoilers 
on this globe would be those who 
consider water a natural resource 
only when it can bait an industry or 
foot the bill for governments. We'd 
permit total pollution of brooks and 
creeks by mine acids, salt waters and 
oil sediments, pickling liquors, wastes 
from hospitals and mortuaries and 
sewage outlets. 


And we'd crown the liquid filth 
with garlands contributed by litter- 


bugs who sweep out packing crates, 
cardboard boxes, excelsior, blocking 
planks, tin cans, etc., onto winter- 
drab river banks downtown. What a 


contract—river banks of trash dim- 
ming avenues of Christmas stars. 


Then we'd turn “cowboys” loose 
with mechanical rain-makers. Let the 
hills and farms run into the creeks 
and valleys of filth. 


And we'd pick up the marble when 
its experimental journey in outer 
space ended. 


The second globe conservationists 
might want to launch would be a 
huge wildlife preserve, stocked with 
deer, rabbits, pheasants, grouse, bears, 
squirrels, foxes, possums, porcupines, 
weasels, mink, woodchuck, crows, 
blue jays. In fact all the beasts, birds 
and fish on this satellite would be 
present in natural balance. 


Then we'd ask for wildlife man- 
agers for this reserve in outer space, 


wanting particularly those most selfish 
and narrow minded and most able to 
mismanage. 


Think what might happen when a 
rabbit hunter took control. He could 
order death for all foxes, weasels, 
deer, crows, hawks and almost every 
living thing that preys on the rabbit. 
That being accomplished, cottontails 
would quickly overpopulate the satel- 
lite. Disease then would wipe out the 
rabbits. The experiment would end. 


Thus in two quick adventures we 
could relearn the simple truths—that 
all creatures survive only when each 
recognizes the place and rights of the 
other. 


But do we want to live by simple 
truths? No, we grope for the infinite 
secrets of life; for what tin ears, glass 
eyes and solenoidal brains report as 
scientific fact. Wonder how these 
mechanical senses would have reacted 
to angels singing, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace 
among men of good will?” We're 
sure they would have missed the 
chant. For it was whispered for the 
heart. 
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December's Script 


By John H. Day 


ECEMBER’S name is written 

across the countryside in many 
and varied scripts. One day the writ- 
ing shows in wreaths of snow upon 
the withered stalks of slender weeds 
and rushes, which soon lie bent and 
broken in the lap of January, crushed 
beneath their winter weight. Again 
the name of the “tenth” month can 
be deciphered in the cold mists curl- 
ing out of dripping bottomlands at 
dawn, while the chill rain falls from 
a sodden sky. The countryman hears 
December's name spoken in the lone- 
some cawing of a lonesome crow seek- 
ing lonesome lunch far off across a 
lonesome meadow. 

The Long Night Moon brings 
years end with the winter solstice 
when the sun stands still and then 
swings back on the long trek north, 
pushing spring ahead.. For nineteen 
centuries it has renewed in man’s 
minds and hearts the compassion and 
tenderness born of the greatest story 
ever told. December night skies, blaz- 
ing in awesome spectacle in the great 
vault overhead, declare forever the 
glory of God to him who will but 
raise his eyes. 

The moving finger writes Decem- 
ber’s name in letters of ice, hardened 
by chill blasts; in muddy scribblings 
scooped from the rutted quagmires 
of country lanes; in the sun-splashed 
ink of golden days when winter seems 
but a remote dream and the sky steals 


its turquoise color from December's 
birthstone. Having written, the mov- 
ing finger passes on and the wise 
countryman settles for the day at 
hand, aware that tomorrow, no mat- 
ter what its climate, comes too soon. 

The confirmed hiker who rambles 
the December countryside looks well 
to his footgear. One of December's 
self-appointed tasks is to strip the last 
pretenses from the trees. The few 
tattered remnants of leaves which 
have withstood the searching blasts 
fall heavily beneath the soaking on- 
slaught of December rain, which 
comes to the hill country as surely as 
do sun and wind. Impersonal as fate, 
it falls slowly and austerely out of 
cold gray skies, performing in solemn 
rite the last ablution of the dying 
year. 

Snug in their wayside motels, 
many of the little wild folk of the 
hill country sleep through Decem- 
ber’s short chill days. The country- 
man, all unaware, steps over many of 
these slumberers as as he moseys 
through the thickets. Woodchucks in 
their burrows, and frogs in the mud 
under the ice; torpid snakes and doz- 
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ing chipmunks. Here is an enchanted 
household—underground. They sleep 
in peace and their timid hearts know 
no fear. 

The dreaming toad has now no 
terror of writhing blacksnakes, and 
the snoozing woodchuck has forgot- 
ten the dog. Presently they will 
awaken to hunger and fear again. 
The groundhogs will be up long be- 
fore breakfast, to go shivering in the 
cold dawn of a new year waiting for 
the table to be spread. Snakes do not 
come out until the sun is well up, to 
lie basking in the noonday heat, 
catching the first unwary grasshop- 
pers. 

Sometimes December’s rains freeze 
as they fall and then the hill country 
bows beneath an ice storm, one of 
the rarest of all the vagaries of winter 
weather. This rain usually falls with 
a wind, and from a quarter that 
should bring snow. It coats the earth 
with a shining armor, sheathing 
every branch and twig in crystal, and 
fringing eaves with icicles of most 
fantastic shapes. 

Beneath the glittering burden the 
woods become a maze of grotesque 
shapes of tree growth. Wood roads 
are barricaded with low arches of ice 
that the rabbit and fox can barely 
find passage beneath. The wild vines 
become ropes and cables of ice, pul- 
ling down their supporting trees and 








SLATE-CLOLORPEP FTUNCO 


writhing in a tangle of rigid coils 
about the prostrate limbs and trunks, 
After the rain ceases there is a con- 
tinuing patter as the icy trees drop 
small fragments of their burden un- 
der urging of the breeze. 

When the low sun breaks through 
the gray curtain of the sky and shines 
on the ice-locked land, it glorifies the 
earth with the flash and gleam of ten 
million diamonds set everywhere. 
The fire and color of every gem that 
was ever dug burn along the borders 
of the golden pathway that stretches 
from the feet of the beholder far 
away to the edge of the flaming sky. 
And when the full moon throbs up 
behind the scintillating barrier of the 
hills the full glory of the ice storm is 
surely revealed. 

The awestruck countryman gazes 
at the moon down a street of silver 
among the long blue shadows—a street 
lighted with a thousand stars; some 
fallen quite to earth, some twinkling 
among the drooping branches, all as 
bright as the eternal stars that shine 
in the wide sky above. 

Always at Christmas the country- 
man renews acquaintance with an 
old friend in the glittering pageantry 
of the sky show which lights the De- 
cember nights. As a lad delivering 
morning papers through the lonely 
pre-dawn streets of a hill country city 
he found the friendly stars good 
company. During the warm months 
the day came too quickly to allow 
much stellar fraternizing, but in the 
frosty winter mornings the great 
white suns followed him through the 
streets, seeming so close as to rest 
on the very housetops. And always 
the dramatic constellation which he 
later learned was called Orion, stole 
the show. 


The best way to locate Orion, the 
“Bullfighter in the Sky,” is to look 
for the three Kings on his belt. These 
are three bright stars in a row, among 
the most striking of all the famous 
performers in our blue dome. Having 
found them it is easy to trace the 
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form of the great hunter by the 
bright stars, orange Betelgeuse in his 
right shoulder, and Bellatrix in his 
left; Saiph in his right knee and Rigal 
in his right shoulder. 

During November and December 
Orion becomes a familiar figure in 
the evening skies, rising a little earlier 
each evening until during this last 
week of December he appears in the 
east just as daylight fades. In Febr- 
uary he will stand erect in the south- 
ern sky at 9 o'clock. In March and 
April he will be rushing furiously 
down the western sky, chasing Taurus 
the Bull and the Pleiades. By the 
middle of May he will have disap- 
peared from the evening view. 

Next to the Big Dipper, Orion is 
probably the most widely known of 
all the constellations. It contains more 
bright stars than any other single 
group, and they are clustered so 
closely and symmetrically as to form 
a veritable sunburst of diamonds in 
the sky. To the ancients the fig- 
ure represented the mythical Orion 
placed in the heavens in heroic atti- 
tude facing Taurus, the mighty bull, 
who is about to make an onset with 
his long horns. 


Orion stands with his right arm 
uplifted and his great club in the air 
ready to strike. Over his left arm 
hangs a lion’s skin which he holds up 
as a sort of shield before him. The 
wonderful red star, Aldebaran, is the 
bull’s right eye and the Pleiades are 
arrow wounds in the bull’s shoulder. 
It takes a little play of fancy to see 
all these figures in the constellations, 
but with some imaginative effort it 
can be done. 


The unparalleled magnificence of 
the constellation of Orion has lifted 
the name of a comparatively obscure 
hero of Grecian mythology to a 
prominence before which even Zeus, 
or Jupiter and the other great Olym- 
pian gods and goddesses dwindle to 
relative insignificance. He had only 
a small role in the old myths. These 
picture him as a mighty hunter so tall 





he could wade the seas. A variety of 
tales aver the manner of his death 
and his placement among the stars. 

The countryman watches for the 
arrival of this old friend each fall. 
Late in October he first sees the 
curved line of faint twinkling stars 
that outline the left arm and the 
lion’s skin. This will be somewhere 
between 9 and 10 o'clock. Then one 
jewel after another emerges from the 
storehouse below the horizon until 
the whole splendid figure is em- 
blazoned across the sky. 

But it is at Christmas that he looks 
again to the night skies, probably 
following the gleam of that great 
star which glorified the eastern heav- 
ens 19 centuries ago. Now, again, to 
view the celestial spectacle of the 
mighty Orion as it sparkles with 
timeless brilliance, is to know with 
sure faith the glory of the Lord that 
shone ‘round about the bemused 
shepherds on those December hills 
many years ago. 

Orion is one of the few constella- 
tions visible from all parts of the 
earth. The Arabs knew it as Al Jau- 
zah. The Egyptians thought the souls 
of their great god Osiris rested in this 
blazing star-group. To the Jews Orion 
was the great hunter Nimrod. The 
old English called the famous star 
belt the “Yard and Ell.” The Chinese 
knew Orion under the name of Shan. 
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The countryman will ever know 
the mighty hunter as an old friend 
whose arrival in the late year’s sky 
marks the end of the outdoor sea- 
son. Usually the juncoes come that 
same day, and the little brown screech 
owl moves into his winter quarters 
in the old oak just off the highway. 

There’s a great American philoso- 
pher abroad in the December wood- 
lands. In fact he’s more than a phil- 
osopher—he’s a hero to boot, and 
with it all one of the most fascinat- 
ing, endearing little balls of feathers 
with which the Creator has seen fit 
to bless the wintry countryside. 
“Chick-a-dee-dee-dee” he says. “Tch- 
day-day-day”—singing his cheerful 
ditty no matter how bitter the day, 
nor how hungry he may be. Coun- 
trymen everywhere who ramble the 
snow-hushed woodlands kriow well 
and love this bright-eyed, curious 
Yankee citizen. 

There are two days in every week 
about which the chickadee doesn’t 
worry his little black-capped head. 


One of these days is yesterday, with 
its aches and pains, its sudden alarms 
and woodland emergencies, its hunger 


and privation. Yesterday is gone. 
The other day is tomorrow, with its 
possible adversities and hungered 
search for food which may be locked 
behind the chill barrier of sudden 
ice storm. Tomorrow he’ll face when 
it comes. 


This leaves him only one day- 
today—and he fills every one of the 
todays granted him with quiet in. 
dustry, bustling merriment and a 
tremendous zest for life. He had hap. 
piness to spare. The winter-jaded 
countryman, plodding heavily under 
the cares of his workaday world, finds 
the good spirits of this feathered phil- 
osopher highly contagious. He comes 
away from the encounter lighter in 
heart and smiling. 


Some bird voices are so positive, so 
emphatically cheerful, that one never 
hears them without feeling better for 
it. The chickadee in the winter woods 
is an instance of this. Nothing can 
dampen his spirits. He hopped out 
of the nest a cherry little chap and 
it has never been otherwise with him. 
Hardy he is, and active, given to so- 
cial gatherings, a defier of frost and 
diligent searcher after truth in the 
Shape of eggs and the larvae of in- 
sects, upon which he subsists. 

Very few countrymen, including 
expert woodsmen, could find in the 
winter woods enough food to fur- 
nish even one meal for a canaty. 
But unnumbered feathered wildlings 
glean their daily bread in woods and 
groves where snow covers the ground 
for several months of the year. Some 
of these fellows mine the bark of 
the trunk and larger branches. The 
chickadees work on the twigs and the 
ends of branches, performing upside- 
down feats of acrobatics in the task. 


The black-cap has been equipped 
with a sharp little pick for a beak. 
He finds this tool just right for tak- 
ing insect eggs off twigs and from 
under bark. Insects are obliged to 
pass the winter in some stage of their 
existence, and many of them wisely 
remain in the egg until there is some- 
thing worth doing in the way of eat- 
ing. These eggs are glued fast to the 
food trees by the mother insect and 
thus provide abundant food for the 
chickadees. 


It has been estimated that one 
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chickadee will destroy several hun- 
dred insect eggs in one day, and it 
has been proven that orchards fre- 
quented by these birds are much 
more free from insect pests than 
other orchards in the same locality. 
Some beef suet tacked up in the 
trees will entice them to an orchard 
and insure their valuable services. In 
summer they attack caterpillars and 
other noxious insects. 

There are courage and good-na- 
ture enough in the black-cap’s com- 
pact little body, which a man can 
hide in his fist, to supply a whole 
groveful of May songsters. What an 
intense spark of vitality must it be 
that warms such a mite in such an 
immensity of cold—that floats his little 
life in the deluge of frigid air, and 
keeps him in song while we are numb 
with shivering! If our huge hulks 
were endowed with proportionate vi- 
tality, how we could laugh in the 
teeth of Boreas! 

On some February day when the 
promise of spring drifts on the soft 
south wind, the tenderness of the 
springtide is voiced in the _black- 
cap’s love note, brief but full of 
melody, and one of the sweetest songs 
of the woodland., When the spring 
songsters return he departs to the 
timberlands on affairs of his own. 
He is no longer a vagrant, making 
the rounds of feeding trays and suet 
free lunches, but at home in his own 
greenwood, yet as cheerful and un- 
fretted by the cares of housekeeping 
as he was by the heavy weariness of 
winter. 


IN MEMORIUM 


Ses? 


John H. Day passed away October 
11, 1957. He was 53. 

Since September, 1950 he was a 
regular contributor to GAME NEWS. 
His “Outdoor Reveries” series has 
been one of the most popular features 
of the magazine; his distinctive style 
of outdoor writing and his insights on 
outdoor Pennsylvania have long been 
admired by many of our readers. One 
more installment, written just before 
his death, will be published in the 
February issue. 

John Day’s writings appeared in 
many newspapers throughout the 
State, often under the pen-name of 
“Sassafras.” By vocation, Mr. Day was 
a purchasing agent for the State Wel- 
fare Department. 





ANTLERED DOE 

Recent studies of female deer bearing antlers have shed much light on the 
effect produced by hormones on the development of antlers. Since female 
deer of this kind are so exceedingly rare—about | to 10,000 to 20,000 bucks 
—the only opportunity for one person to see more than one such animal is 
by the cooperation of a vast number of hunters. Dr. John Donaldson of the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical School and J. Kenneth Doutt of the Car- 
negie Museum are anxious to obtain additional specimens of such animals. 

If any hunters kill a doe with well-developed antlers we request that they 
call, collect, to Dr. J. Kenneth Doutt at Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
MAflower 1-7300, and permit him to examine the specimen. 
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The man and his wife had returned 
once more to their “retreat”—the 
cabin away from the distant, sprawl- 
ing city where he worked and had 
raised his children. As the car made 
the last turn at the entrance of the 
driveway, the headlights swept for an 
instant over the form of a great buck 
standing in the pool at the spring. 
With only a few hours left before the 
opening of another deer hunting sea- 
son, they quickly made camp and the 
man soon tumbled into one of the 
lower bunks for an hour or two of 
sleep before starting down that lone- 
some trail once more... 


j pre air held the knife-edge of a 
chill in it when the man stepped 
from the cabin several hours later and 
ceremoniously placed five 180-grain 
cartridges in the clip of the rifle. He 
closed the bolt and snapped on the 
“safe.” He swung it to his shoulder to 
make certain the glass on the scope 
sight was clear. He blew away a speck 
of dust and set out, satisfied. The gun 
was heavier than rifles in the current 
trend but it was accurate and held 
steady. He reasoned there were rifles 
for carrying and rifles for shooting. 
This was the shooting kind. 

Logger Hill loomed up behind the 
camp. A flat plain at the top provided 
a vista of the surrounding countryside 
that was his to see at least once each 
season. He decided it would be this 
first morning. He headed for the one 
dirt road that lead without bend or 
curve to the summit and began to 
climb. 

A third of the way up he stopped, 
winded. He muttered something to 
himself about the hill getting higher 
each year and unbuttoned his heavy 
hunting coat. The cloudless sky al- 
ready had begun to burn a deep blue, 
and the sun, only a few minutes 


The Man And The Buck 


By Bill Walsh 


PART TWO OF THREE PARTS 











above the prison of the hills, quickly 
brushed aside the comfortable cool- 
ness of the morning. He pocketed 
his gloves. 

When he had recovered his breath 
he moved on, determined to climb 
more slowly and to rest more often 
the rest of the way. The city and the 
desk had taken a toll, even though 
his outdoor activities occurred more 
often than to most city folk. 


He had planned to go all the way 
to the top to enjoy the view. Then 
he would scout around for awhile 
before dropping down through the 
wooded section of the hill to the 
hemlock stand where he supposed the 
buck might be taking his daytime 
ease. If the buck broke uphill from 
cover, either to the right or the left, 
this would give him an advantage. 
His experience over the years had led 
him to believe in the old woodsmen’s 
adage that big bucks like to run the 
tops of the ridges when routed out 
and chased. 

Halfway to the top, winded again, 
burdened by clothing too heavy for 
the rapidly climbing temperature, he 
left the road and sat on the high 
side of the drainage ditch that paral- 
leled it. 

When his throat felt moist again he 
struck off along the side of the hill, 
abandoning his plan to climb to its 
top by the steep road. Angling 
slightly upwards through the woods 
would be less arduous. The forest 
floor crackled under his feet. 


“Like walking through cornflakes,” 
he complained to himself. “Scare 
every deer within a quarter mile. 
Better get to a good crossing and 
just sit.” 
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The leaves held a crisp, dry smell 
about them as his plodding stirred up 
the dust. But it was a pleasant smell 
and not musty like the dust of houses. 
It was, in fact, an exhilarating mix- 
ture of spices and perfumes that clear 
the cobwebs from the brain and 
courses the blood clearer and fresher 
through the veins. He noted a num- 
ber of large V-shaped scratchings in 
the leaves where wild turkeys had fed. 
The absence of the usual December 
snows meant better pickings for them, 
but it robbed the old-time flavor and 
zest from the man’s deer hunting. 

In a few minutes he stood at the 
base of a landmark the hunters of his 
youth had named The Pulpit. It was 
two great chunks of stone that had 
been scratched together by the finger 
of an ice-age glacier as it pushed its 
way from the frozen north~into the 
Allegheny foothills. Propped against 
each other, their sloping ramparts 
gave easy access to a semi-flat, oblong 
top. There, clinging to niggardly 
patches of blown soil and leaf mulch, 
laurel grew chest-high where a hunter 
could partly conceal himself and sur- 
vey the entire side of the hill within 
his sight. 

He climbed to the top of The Pul- 
pit, using the snake-like roots of the 


laurel for handholds. He removed his 
coat and dropped it to the rock, 
weary of the unseasonal weather, 
Then he stood looking out over the 
hillside, his only motion a gradual, 
almost imperceptible turn of the head 
from right to left in order to widen 
his view. 

At the end of an hour a string of 
does passed along, far down the hill 
and he could only see them clearly 
by pulling up the gun and peering 
through the scope. He counted five. 
When he could discover no antlers 
among them he lowered the gun and 
watched them go, slowly and undis- 
turbed. If there were other hunters 
in the woods he could not see or hear 
them. 

After the passage of another hour 
a Y-buck crossed in front of him, fol- 
lowing the same line of passage as 
the antlerless deer, but higher on 
the side of the hill. The man watched 
the animal with interest, noting good 
flesh for the size of the spread. He 
did not want to shoot this animal 
although he knew the flesh would be 
excellent. Finally, the buck faded 
from sight, entirely unaware that the 
eyes of the man had fallen upon 
him, evaluated him, and allowed him 
to go. 
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The sun cascaded its warmth from 
mid-ssky now and the man tired 
of his vigil. He reached into the 
pocket of his coat and brought out a 
box of raisins on which he munched 
with litle appetite. In the breezeless 
quiet of the woods he listened to the 
sounds about him. 

Although mid-day finds most wild- 
life inactive the forest became alive 
with the hustle and bustle of Nature’s 
creatures filling their bellies against 
the rigors of the snowy days to come 
and enjoying the unusual respite. 

Squirrels chirred from all sides, 
scattering leaves on the ground to re- 
trieve some of their hidden stores 
and to find acorns and other seeds in 
the rubble of the forest floor. From a 
far hillside a turkey yelped twice and 
was heard no more. Jays jeered at the 
world with their arrogant voices and 
he caught occasional flashes of bril- 
liant blue as they darted from tree to 
tree. 

As he watched and listened, he ap- 
praised his chances of getting the big 
buck. He thought of the scores of 
square miles of territory around him. 
He considered the futility of the be- 
lief that this one deer would walk 
up to him where he stood—and he 
sighed, knowing the odds were in the 
favor of the animal, armed only with 
its eyes, its nose, and its ears—in many 
ways better armed than the man with 
a gun on a noisy forest floor over 
which stalking was impossible. 


So he relaxed and watched the 
view. Eventually he left the cover of 
the laurel and sat on the edge of the 
giant rock dangling his feet over 
the edge, at peace with the world and 
with himself. 

In mid-afternoon he returned to 
the camp without event. That night 
he slept a sleep of deep, dreamless re- 
pose and the only sounds that might 
have invaded his. slumber were the 
far-off cries of an owl and the scratch- 
ing of a mouse that had somehow 
found its way into the ceiling. But he 
heard neither. 


Next morning he ate a leisurely 
breakfast and seemed in no hurry to 
hunt. After breakfast he shuffled 
through some papers he had brought 
along, toured the camp grounds and 
inspected the buildings, then re- 
turned to the cabin and made him- 
self a cup of hot chocolate. Ma 
watched him with interest but said 
nothing until he finally announced 
he was going out to find a deer. 

“Give up your idea of getting the 
big one?” she asked. 

“Nope,” he smiled, shrugging his 
shoulders. “But my chances are slim 
unless it snows.” 

He struck off up the same hill he 
had climbed the morning before. But 
this time he forsook the road and 
entered the forest at the edge of the 
camp clearing. 

The freakish weather disturbed 
him; upset his entire approach to 
deer hunting. Blue, cloudless skies 
burned brightly as they had the day 
before. He dressed more sensibly, 
wearing only light cotton undergar- 
ments beneath the scarlet pants and 
his fire engine red Vyella shirt with- 
out a coat. It was enough. And in- 
stead of the insulated hunting pacs 
that kept his feet toasty warm in 
the coldest of weather, he wore the 
light bird hunting shoes he had 
brought only because he hadn’t taken 
them out of the car’s trunk after a 
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mid-November hunting trip for quail. 

“Must be 60 in the shade,” he told 
himself as he stopped to rest. He 
propped his back against one of the 
few big pines on the hillside and 
cradled the gun, like a babe in his 
arms. 

The influence of the sun, the three 
pancakes he had eaten, and his de- 
sire to rest from the aches and pres- 
sures of the city conspired against 
him—and his eyes slowly closed. He 
fought briefly to stay awake—but lost. 

He could not tell how long he had 
napped when the rustling of leaves 
penetrated the curtain of his slum- 
ber. He opened his eyes then shut 
them quickly as the sunlight and the 
vivid blue sky stung his eyeballs like 
the popping of a flashbulb. He 
opened them slowly, squinting until 
his pupils became accustomed to the 
glare. Otherwise he did not move. 
The rifle lay in his arms. 


The hot fingers of excitement 


squeezed at his heart, surging the 
blood through his otherwise passive 


body so that its pulse pounded and 
echoed in his ears. The sounds of 
rustling leaves came still nearer. Fi- 
nally, it became apparent to him that 
whatever made them, moved behind 
him and slightly to his right. He 
turned his head in that direction so 
slowly that the muscles in his neck 
quivered and ached. 

In the blurred outer rim of his 
range of vision he could make out 
the form of a deer, feeding slowly on 
the sweet acorns of the white oak, 
pawing away the leaves to find them. 
It moved into range and he saw that 
it was a doe. Even in the dull-brown 
winter coat she appeared sleek and 
fat, though not so beautiful as a deer 
in the summer-red garb of June and 
July. Behind her fed two smaller 
deer, obviously the twin fawns she 
had dropped in the spring. Now they, 
too, wore the winter raiment of deer 
and weighed between eighty and 
ninety pounds the man guessed. 

When they moved close enough to 


inspect more thoroughly, the man 
noted the tiny bumplets that pre. 
saged the growth of antlers on one 
of the fawns. Hunters called them 
“button bucks.” The young male 
stared at the man several times, sens- 
ing something was amiss in his wood- 
land living room, but not knowing 
what it was. Although dressed in 
scarlet, the man was not so obvious 
to the deer as to a fellow human 
being, for deer have no color per- 
ception and see the entire world as 
men see black and white motion pic- 
tures. The breeze drifted from the 
deer to the man and the animal’s sus- 
picions would not be confirmed un- 
less the man moved. The man hardly 
blinked his eyes while the deer re- 
mained in sight. 


Nor did he move when the doe 
and her fawns had disappeared. He 
had lain without motion for upwards 
of fifteen minutes when the rustling 
of leaves again was heard. In time, 
following almost the exact footsteps 
of the antlerless trio, a smooth-coated 
buck of eight fine points walked be- 
fore him. And in his excitement the 
man argued with himself about his 
decision to shoot only the buck of 
the spring—or no buck at all. 


It was a fine deer. It seemed, as it 
always does to the hunter, that the 
buck sensed his presence, although 
the breeze was not in a direction that 
would have carried man-scent to the 
animal.: Yet he looked nervously in 
the direction where: the man lay hid- 
den, first moving the proud head to 
the left, then to the right. Eventually 
he stood below the man on the hill- 
side, satisfied no danger existed in the 
immediate area. The buck gazed off 
in the direction the antlerless deer 
had travelled. The man quietly sat 
erect. The deer still looked in the 
other direction. The man brought up 
the rifle and with the mechanism on 
“safe” he brought the crosshairs of 
the riflescope onto the shoulder of the 
déer. In a moment of temptation he 
almost clicked off the “safe’’ and fired. 
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On many hunts he had settled for 
racks far inferior to this eight-point 
with long, white tines. On some years 
he had not even shot a deer. Why 
pass up this sure thing? 

He didn’t fully understand the an- 
swer to the question, but he did know 
that the discussion with himself and 
the temptation was only “talk,” and 
that he would not shoot the young 
buck. When the animal finally melted 
off into the shade of the forest, the 
man was glad. He got to his feet, 
stretched, and smoked a cigarette. He 
turned his path toward the cabin. An 
hour’s slow hunting would bring him 
to the front door. 

He returned by the way of the 
hemlock stand from which he had 
pushed deer many times before. But 
he saw neither deer nor fresh sign. 
He had not expected to. 

When he reached the cabin, Ma 
was at the door with Blue Eye, his 
squaw Mabel, and their daughter 
Elizabeth. The Indians had just ar- 
rived for the traditional dinner and 
visit with the man and his wife when- 
ever they were in camp. It was gen- 
erally understood that this-would be 
Tuesday evening when they stayed 


for a week, and no invitations or 
formal replies were involved in bring- 
ing the meeting about. Ma had been 
preparing the dinner since early aft- 
ernoon and mouth-watering aromas 
of roast beef, corn, blueberry pie and 
other delights steamed from the open 
door. As the man approached Ma 
pointed to a huge bank of clouds, 
piled like cotton against the blue of 
the sky and poised above and beyond 
the quiet, wooded hills that framed 
the southern portion of their valley. 

He exchanged greetings and grin- 
ned at Blue Eye. 

“Heck of a way to hunt deer, eh?” 
he put his arm around the Indian’s 
shoulder. 

“No good—no good,” 
agreed, 

“Those clouds look like high 
mountains beyond our hills, don’t 
they?” Ma asked him. 


“Beautiful,” he admired them. “I 
only hope they’ve got enough snow 
in them to make for some tracking— 
if they get here.” 


“They come,’ Blue Eye 
“Bring mountain of snow.” 

“Well, let’s all go inside and visit,” 
Ma instructed them. “There’s a chill 
in the air.” 

The man had some presents for 
Blue Eye and once inside he brought 
them out. He spread out on the side- 
board a box of .30-.30 ammunition 
for the old “big game” gun the In- 
dian carried in hunting season, sev- 
eral boxes of .22’s with which Blue 
Eye provided his family with much 
summer meat in the form of tasty, 
young groundhogs, a pair of insulated 
hunting breeches one of his sons had 
outgrown but which would fit the 
small form of Blue Eye almost per- 
fectly, as well as an assortment of 
fishing lines, hooks, bobbers, and 
other angling impedimenta. 

Blue Eye produced a cloth shop- 
ping bag from somewhere in one of 
the big pockets of his war surplus 
trousers and the man placed the gifts 
inside. Blue Eye thanked him many 


Blue Eye 


said. 
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times—solemnly but not profusely. 

Bringing Blue Eye gifts was the 
only way the man could be sure of 
helping him. If he gave him money 
for watching after the cabin, Blue 
Eye, in typical Indian fashion, would 
spend it all in one place and for 
only one thing—then it would be 
gone. Ma would give Mabel some 
money before she left and Mabel 
would look after it more wisely, using 
it as they needed it for the things 
they must buy. 

Ma had the table set and they were 
soon at dinner. Mabel had little to 
say; Blue Eye discussed the state of 
the deer season; and the daughter 
devoted her energy to eating, prob- 
ably after a day’s fasting the man 
thought. He knew how they looked 
forward to Ma’s table. It was prob- 
ably the biggest event of their lives 
each year. 

Ma had made it a genuine feast. 
There was split-pea soup with flecks of 
ham throughout; prime ribs of beef, 
mashed potatoes, rich, beef. gravy, 
frozen corn on the cob, baked sweet 
potatoes, mint sauce with apples and 
black walnuts finely chopped in it; 
hot rolls and butter; coffee; and a 
huge blueberry pie. The camp kit- 
chen had been designed for efficient 
cooking and Ma loved it. 

The man wondered if Blue Eye 
would mention the big buck. It was 
inconceivable that the Indian hadn’t 
seen him. While they smoked with 
their coffee the Indian asked: 

“Did you see the Big One yet?” 

The man and the Indian ex- 
changed glances. Blowing smoke 
through his nostrils, the man merely 
nodded—a slow, knowing nod. 

“I know you see him,” the Indian 
said. 

“Now how do you know that?” 

“You have no deer yet. If you no 
hunt him you shoot one before now.” 

Simple enough, the man decided. 
Difficult to fool Blue Eye. 

“I haven’t got him, though,” the 
man confessed. ‘“‘Haven’t even come 
very close.” 


“You get him—I know,” Blue Eye 
predicted, smiling this time. 

“You're more certain than I am.” 

“You get him—I tell you how be. 
fore we go.” With that he returned 
to his pie and said no more. 

The man decided not to press the 
issue. He finished his coffee and arose 
to help clear the table. 

But Mabel had claimed that job 
for her own. Neither the man nor Ma 
were allowed to rise from their chairs 
until the dishes were in and out of 
the dishpan and put away in the 
knotty pine cupboard. Although the 
dishes of the camp were a conglom- 
eration of cast-offs from city living, 
collected through the years, they 
seemed symbols of luxury to the In- 
dian wife and something near to a 
smile encased the passive features as 
she dried them, fondling them with 
care as though they were her own. 
Ma and the man both noticed and 
in silent exchange of glances agreed 
with that half-telepathy married folks 
acquire after many years of living as 
one, that in the near future a box 
of dishes would arrive at the door of 
Mabel’s tiny home. 

The man felt it too bad they had 
named the daughter Elizabeth. Near- 
ing sixteen years she had entered 
young womanhood with a physical 
charm and a grace of disposition one 
finds in the Indian maidens in the 
typical Hollywood western movie. In 
addition to the smoothest of olive 
complexions, she had inherited her 
father’s blue eyes. In the subdued 
light of the cabin, augmented only by 
the flicker of the fire, the. combina- 
tion of the skin, the sky-blue eyes, 
and the midnight blackness of her 
tresses created a picture of primative 
beauty. 

“She should have a feather in a 
headband and be called ‘Laughing 
Eye,’ or ‘Sunrise-in-the-Morning’ or 
some such,” the man spoke to himself. 

While the others watched, she 
brought out the portfolio she had 
carried and showed Ma the pictures 
of wildlife she had drawn. Some were 
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of swift-flying ducks in pastels, others 
were black and white drawings of 
deer. One of a raccoon, was in water 
color, and the man and Ma ex- 
changed appreciative glances over its 
warmth. 

“What do you think?” Ma asked 
him, knowing he understood her 
meaning. 

“You're the judge, Mother,” he 
smiled, “but if it were me, I’d not 
hesitate.” 

Ma turned to Elizabeth. “These are 
splendid,” she said. “How would you 
like to see some of your drawings 
published in a book?” 

Elizabeth looked at her mother, un- 
able to suppress a wide smile. Mabel 
said nothing but beamed approval. 

Ma continued, “I’m working on 
a game cookbook—recipes for all 
kinds of wild game. We've been look- 
ing for someone to do the illustra- 
tions. If you'll agree, I'll tell the pub- 
lisher that I want you for the job, and 
when he sees these pictures I know 
he’ll want you too. You'll be paid his 
regular rates for illustration—and 
since he publishes a great many books 
on outdoor life, perhaps he can give 
you some other work in the future. It 
would be a great opportunity.” 

Elizabeth broke the barrier of si- 
lence and said, “It sounds too good to 
be true. I’ve always wanted to do 
something with my art work, but up 
until now it’s just been something 


to take up time; something it seemed 
I just had to do.” 

The man walked over to the win- 
dow. “Starting to snow already,” he 
grinned from ear to ear. “Maybe I'll 
get the kind of tracking I want in the 
morning.” 

Blue Eye shook his head slowly. 
“No hunt tomorrow,” he stated flatly. 

“Of course I'll hunt tomorrow,” the 
man said, “I came up here to hunt 
every day.” 

“Can hunt tomorrow, but no find 
anything. Snow hard all day tomor- 
row—maybe snow hard two—three 
day.” Blue Eye asserted. 

“I hope not,” the man said. “Still 
I’ve got some fiction I’ve been work- 
ing on for months. If I have to stay 
inside one day, I’ll bet I can get more 
done up here than I could in a week 
back home.” 

* * * 


Laden with their gifts the Indians 
finally departed, firmly refusing the 
offer of a ride in the man’s car. The 
man walked out to the road with 
them and getting Blue Eye off to one 
side asked, ““How was it you were go- 
ing to tell me to get the big buck?” 

“When the snow stop—look over 
the fireplace. You will know. Remem- 
ber 15-16 year ago when I shoot the 
big deer? You will know.” With those 
words he vanished into the swirling 
snow. The man went into the cabin, 
disappointed a bit in the Indian. He 
had hoped for some concrete assist- 
ance; some Indian knowledge of the 
deer’s habit of running a certain draw 
or something like that. He looked 
over the fireplace at the snowshoes 
hanging there. Anyone knew you'd 
need snowshoes if the snow got deep. 
He went to the window. 

“Sure comin’ down thick and fast,” 
he said. “If it keeps up I’ll have to 
stay in tomorrow.” 

“Good,” Ma said. “We'll sleep late 
and you can work on your book the 
rest of the day. I'll work on mine 
and keep quiet.” 


..-+ Lo Be Continued 
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By John 


NTIL the age of twelve, every 

lad goes through a series of 
stages. And I’m not so sure that when 
the “lad” reaches sixty, he has reached 
the end of this stage business. 

A point that has never been clear 
in my mind is, “were little boys born 
to make use of guns, or were guns 
invented for the use of little boys?” 

At the age of two, cap pistol in 
hand, the tiny gun-slinger visions In- 
dians and bad-men as his targets. 

As he grows in stature and age, he 
finds lions, tigers and bear lurking in 
bushes and hedge rows in his back 
yard. 

Then he reaches the BB or air 
rifle stage. Every sparrow, starling or 
luckless pigeon, to fall prey to this 
mighty hunter, miraculously changes 
into a pheasant, grouse or quail. 

Now, under the guidance of an 
adult, he has become a “plinker.” 
Each hole made by the 22 caliber 
bullet, as it rends a tin can or 


~~ Budgeting 


For Bear 


breaks a bottle, he visions as a be- 
tween-the-eyes hit in the head of a 
groundhog. 

Reminisce with me, to the days 
when you received your first “real” 
firearm. 

Probably you too dreamed of the 
fast running rabbits that would 
tumble to your shots. Or the brilli- 
antly hued pheasant that would fold 
up and drop at the crack of your 
gun. My mental picture even in- 
cluded a brace of the elusive and 
hard to hit grouse. 

As I grew older and each of these 
goals was attained, I realized these 
were not goals, but milestones in 
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my chosen avocation. My goal was 
to shoot a quail! Then it was a dove, 
a duck, a goose, a turkey and finally 
to reach the ultimate in hunting 
skills—to drag in my first deer. 

Then last year, while giving my 
guns a pre-season cleaning, I found 
myself lacking my usual enthusiasm 
for the hunting season. 

Oh sure, I knew I still would thrill 
to the cackle of a cock-bird or the 
bouncing white tail of a rabbit, I 
would know a certain satisfaction in 
the weight of game in my hunting 
coat. But that nervous excitement 
that, for weeks before the opening 
day, makes you think of hunting 
when you work and eat and then 
dream of it when you sleep, was 
gone. 

No longer could I dream of stand- 
ing over a type of game strange to 
me. Now I had completed a cata- 
logue of Pennsylvania’s game. 

In a cracker-barrel gab-fest with 
some of my hunting pals, I men- 
tioned this defeatist attitude. 


One of them said, “Did you ever 
hunt bear?” 

I had previously considered this 
subject but firmly forced it to the 
back of my mind. The cost of board 
and room plus traveling expenses 
from Lancaster County to bear coun- 
try were my main objections. Then 
to, with roughly a kill of 350 bear 
in a state where 760,000 licenses are 
sold, the odds were pretty rough. 

In addition to these facts, locating 
the area which the game inhabited 
could be quite a problem. On more 
than one occasion, in small game 
seasons, I visited other counties and 
found two and sometimes three trips 
were necessary to locate the good 
hunting areas. 

I had neither the inclination nor 
the financial support to venture into 
that type of a situation. 

Then a piece of luck came my 
way. A fellow who gave up deer 
hunting to pursue a hobby at which 
he excells, the cook for the Four 
Pines Hunting Club, Rudy Shirk, 
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claimed as one of his goals, a black 
bear as a trophy. 

For years he had ventured into the 
northern counties of Pennsylvania 
in search of this coveted prize. And 
for the past two years had extended 
his hunting range to include the 
province of Ontario in Canada. 

Rudy, a_ typical Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, feels equally at ease in 
greeting you with “wie bisht du da 
marriea” or with the usual “How 
are you this morning.” 

The subject of bear hunting 
brought forth a verbal barrage of 
lore and stories accumulated over 
the years. His closing statement of 
“in the area where I hunt they get 
a couple of bear every year,” set my 
imagination on fire. 


Plans progressed rapidly! Verbally 
we pooled our resources. We would 
use his car. My home-made _ pack- 
boards, pup tent and camping uten- 
sils would supply our home making 
needs. His ability in cooking would 
be utilized. And me, well I'd be chief- 


handy-man. 

Now, if you have never back-packed 
your way into a wilderness area, for 
a two or three day stint, it is almost 
impossible to visualize the equipment 
needed. 


On Sunday, November 26, we 
packed up and headed for Cameron 
County, which for years boasted the 
largest bear kill in the State. 


The two hundred miles by car, 
proved to be uneventful. And it was 
noon as we pulled into a parking 
place beside a small stream named 
Baldy Run. 


“From here on we use foot power,” 
my partner stated. 


We shouldered our 65 pound packs 
and I mentally checked off their con- 
tents: guns, shells, knife, flashlight, 
tent, sleeping bags, blankets, axe, 
compass, pan, kettle, canvas bucket, 
plate, cup, eggs, bacon, beans, ham, 
cube steaks, potatoes, fruit juice, 
milk, coffee, sugar, butter, salt and 
pepper, frozen biscuits, dry soup, 





matches and last but not least, my 
camera. 

A light snow lay on the sides of 
the hills, barely enough to show 
Rudys’ tracks as he led the way up 
the hollow. 

For over two miles we followed 
the creek bottom, walking silently, 
conserving our breath. 

As we stopped to rest, Rudy gave 
a meanful nod toward the peak of 
the mountain to our left. 

“Near the top of that hill is where 
we set up camp,” he puffed. 

I shifted the 650 pounds on my 
back and muttered, “Let’s get it. 
over.” 

Half way up my leg muscles re. 
belled. I forced them to pick up my 
feet and the ascent continued. 

Tracks of Pennsylvania’s majestic 
game bird, the wild turkey, crossed 
our path. My mind snapped back to 
a grade school play in which I helped 
portray a pilgrim scene. There with 
broom handles over our shoulders 
we proudly displayed paper turkeys. 

An out-of-place spot of brown 
caught my eye, and in the dwindling 
light I saw a deer silently slip out 
of sight. 

The numerous flats that I readily 
accepted as idea camp sites, were re- 
buffed by my partner. “We want to 
be near the patches of wild grapes 
that thrive on the top,” he explained. 


Just as I convinced myself to 
count fifty more steps then throw 
in the towel, my “pal” stopped. Gasp- 
ing for breath he said, “this . . . is 
close .. . enough! Pick out...a... 
spot.” 

I choose a small flat which boasted 
flat rocks for a fireplace and a wind- 
fall that would provide us with fire 
wood. 

Slowly I lowered my 6500 pound 
pack to the ground. I was certain 
the law of gravity would no longer 
apply to me and that minus this, my 
burden, I would drift off into space. 

I was brought back to earth by a 
snowflake which gently landed on 





ar, 


my nose. I scanned the sky. Millions 
of white dots silently drifting toward 
earth, gave promise of a_ tracking 
snow for the morning. 

Quickly and efficiently we sus- 
pended the tent from a pole lashed 
between two trees. A crescent shaped 
fireplace was constructed and a sup- 
ply of wood was gathered. 

By 7 o'clock we were snug in our 
sleeping bags. Our stomachs were 
full and as I smoked my pipe I 
wondered how many potential Daniel 
Boones may have lain on this hill 
side in years gone past. 

A pile of wood on either side of 
the fire place, and within arms reach, 
gave promise of a pleasant night. 

The fall of snow on the tent, made 
a whisper of- sound that, in a short 
time, lulled me to sleep. 

I awoke several times to replenish 
the fuel on the fire, but quickly went 
back to sleep. 

It was 4 a.m. when I decided I 
was “slept-out.” Outside the three 
and a half inches of snow gave the 
appearance of being in a different 
world and the temperature backed- 
up this illusion. 


The canvas water bucket sported 
icicles, some of them 8 or 9 inches 
long. And if we carelessly left any- 
thing lay out, it had disappeared. 

Now the anticipation of the day’s 
hunt came to the forefront of our 
thoughts. I garnered from Rudy’s 
talk, that it was impossible to get 
lost in this area, so courageously I 
plotted a course that would give me 
a day’s walk. 

Wishing my partner “Good-luck” 
I started out. 

It was four o'clock when I started 
on the last leg of my walk and headed 
back for camp. (I thought.) 

As I half crawled and half slid 
down over the mountain side I came 
upon stream. I stopped in astonish- 
ment. Had I contacted Mental- 
blindness? The stream, according to 
my calculations, should flow from 
my right to my left, but no, this 
stream ran in the opposite direction. 

My mind went back over those 
many miles I had trudged. I knew 
the snow, which had continued all 
day, would have obliterated my 
tracks. 
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A quick decision was imperative! 
I would follow the stream to a road. 
And, if necessary, have someone to 
take me to Baldy Run. 

I increased my stride and achieved 
a sense of false courage by whistling. 
In less than a half a mile, my name- 
less stream, emptied into another 
stream. This one was flowing as it 
should be and I recognized a land- 
mark. I was less than a half a mile 
from camp! I had located a stream 
Rudy forgot to mention. 

The second night was almost a 
repetition of the first with the ex- 
ceptions of less snow and colder 
temperatures. 

The second day proved as fruitless 
as the first. That’s if you can count 
a day, filled with the sight of deer, 
the sudden explosion of a wild tur- 
key as it flushed from a wind-fall, the 
chatter of a scolding squirrel and the 
study of a fox as it stalked a partially 
snow covered grouse as being fruit- 
less. 

By mid-afternoon we were packed 
and ready to start our trek out. 





As we arrived at the car we were 
confronted by five fellow hunters 
who gazed at us with open mouths. 
One of them asked, with his eyes 
glued to our back-packs, “Where 
were you guys?” 

“Camping up Baldy Run,” we re. 
plied! 

“You were what?” he exploded. 

The pay-off came when one fellow 
told us he was in the town of Em. 
porium for oil for his camp stove and 
the attendant at the gas station 
asked them where they were hunting. 
“The Baldy Run section.” they re- 
plied. 

“Say,” the attendant questioned, 
“You didn’t see a couple of darn 
fools sleeping in a pup tent out 
there, did you?” 

Yes, sir, I’ve got a new goal to 
conquer. I haven’t decided just what 
county to try this year. But, if you 
intend to hunt bear and you come 
upon a green pup tent, pitched at 
some remote spot, make yourself at 
home—I’ll be back about five o’clock. 





JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST GUIDE JUST OFF PRESS 


Increasing interest of teen-agers in forming their own conservation and 
sportsman clubs has been recognized by the Game Commission in a new 
leaflet, “A Suggested Program for Junior Conservation Clubs.” 


Available free of charge to youngsters and their adult leaders, the guide 
outlines reasons for forming such a club and then offers suggestions on 
programs and activities. These ideas are given on a monthly basis from 
September through May to coincide with the school year. High schools 
desiring to form a conservation club thus have a pattern which may be 
followed, although the guide strongly urges them to plan their own program. 

Finally, the guide offers a model constitution for newly organized junior 
conservation clubs. All told, the new leaflet gives often-needed suggestions 
and assistance to those forming youth groups, and it should stimulate interest 
in forming such clubs. The results from the growing number of these special 
organizations, which satisfy the special needs of teen-age boys and girls who 
are outdoors-minded, will be citizens who are better informed on conserva- 
tion and who will demand wise use of our natural resources. 


Copies of “A Suggested Program for Junior Conservation Clubs” may 
be obtained by writing the Pennsylvania Game Commission at Harrisburg 


or any of its Field Division headquarters. 
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Deer 
Behind The Barn 


By Bob Bell 


VE heard it said that half a cen- 
tury ago there weren't enough 
deer in Pennsylvania to provide veni- 
son chops for the weekly meeting of 
Aunt Susie’s Sewing Circle. Then, 


with the mountainous areas of the ~ 


state being logged off, leaving cut- 
over slashings for browse, and with 
considerable help from the Game 
Commission, the deer herd in Penn- 
sylvania begain to pick up until it 
finally made up one of the largest 
in any state. 

When deer season rolled around, 
though, the hunter thought of only 
one thing—going to the mountains. 
He had to go to the mountains; 
that’s where the deer were. As the 
years passed the mountainous 
counties became famous all over the 
country for their deer. I’ve talked 
with hunters in Idaho, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, who, when they 
learned I was from Pennsylvania, 
would exclaim, “Say, you’ve really 
got the deer back there!” They even 
knew names of counties, such as 
Tioga, Pike, and Potter. 

When I was a kid the name that 
fascinated me was White Deer. 
That’s the section Dad and _ his 
friends used to hunt. When I heard 
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the name I always pictured some 
gigantic snow white buck with a 
rack like a dead pine tree sticking 
above him. I was always puzzled a 
little by the fact that none of the 
deer they brought home were white. 


Then some time later the em- 
phasis seemed to shift to the north, 
and Potter County’ became the name 
to reckon with. There was something 
mysterious about this far-off place; 
it was big, they said, with mountains 
as far as the eye could see. Range 
after range of them, one behind the 
other, until they faded into the gray 
sky and became one with it. The big 
ambition of my life then was to go 
to Potter County and hunt deer. 


Since then I’ve spent considerable 
time in that area, and killed my 
share of déer there, and enjoyed 
every minute of it. But there are a 
few drawbacks to this type of hunt- 
ing which cannot always be over- 
come. The main one is the time fac- 
tor. Due to their remoteness, Potter 
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County, and the rest of the north- 
ern counties, are almost impossible 
for many hunters from the more 
populated parts of the state to reach 
if they get only an occasional day off 
from work. It’s possible to get up 
in the middle of the night, drive for 
three to six hours, then try to hunt 
all day and drive home that night. 
It’s possible, but it’s not easy. I've 
tried it any number of times my- 
self, but I’m usually so sleepy all day 
that I miss most of what is going 
on in the woods. In fact, if I sit 
down to watch a runway for more 
than a few minutes, I fall asleep. If 
hunting with a driving party it’s 
easier to stay awake, but there is 
still a deadness in your muscles that 
plays hob with reaction time; and a 
fraction of a second is a long time 
when a_white-tail buck bounces 
across an opening in front of you. 
If you’re not on him right now, 
it’s too late. 


It has been written that if the 
mountains won't come to you, you'll 
have to go to the mountains. How- 
ever, so far as the deer hunter is con- 
cerned, it seems the mountains have 
come to him. Or at least the deer 
from the mountains, which is the 
important thing. Over a period of 
some years now, it has been noticed 
that deer are becoming more nu- 
merous in the farming country of 
Pennsylvania. Where it used to be 
an event to see a deer near a town, 
now it is so commonplace that few 
even bother to remark on it. Almost 
anyone who spends any time out of 
doors will see many deer within a 
few minutes driving time of his 
home. (Except those who live in the 
large cities. Even then, once you're 
outside of town, it shouldn’t be un- 
usual to spot deer. 


I had noticed this growth, or 
change, of deer population for a 
long time without giving it any 
serious consideration. All summer 
long, while chuck hunting, I had 
seen deer feeding near the edges of 


wood lots or wandering across wide 
open fields. But when it came time 
to hunt them, I threw the tent and 
sleeping bag into the car and headed 
north to the mountains. For several 
years friends like the Hock brothers, 
with whom I hunted crows and 
chucks, coaxed me to stay home and 
hunt the farm country with them. 
“The deer are here,” they’d say, and 
produce the meat and racks to prove 
it. “Why drive a couple hundred 
miles, freeze in a tent, and live on 
canned beans when you don’t have 
to?” I’d just shrug. Maybe they were 
right, but I couldn’t get it through 
my thick head. 


But then I got a job which didn’t 
permit me to take off enough time 
for the long trip. However, as we 
worked swing shift, I had consider- 
able time off, but it was in small 
doses. This meant that I could hunt, 
but on different terms. It had to be 
close to home. 


With only a few hours available 
one day, I drove a few miles from 
home and walked a short distance 
down an old tote road. I knew where 
there was a fair crossing and there 
were enough other hunters around 
to move some deer. I thought I'd 
watch for an hour or so, then still- 
hunt a little. I hadn’t been in posi- 
tion more than twenty minutes be- 
fore a fat eight-point buck tried to 
spook his way across a half-open hill- 
side of oak choppings a hundred and 
twenty-five yards away. A 200 grain 
slug from the short barrel .348 piled 
him up and I had him dressed out 
and hanging in the backyard less 
than an hour after I started down 
that old road. 


It was a nice buck, but I was still 
dubious. That one had been too 
easy and I knew there had been too 
much luck connected with it. But 
when I got to talk'ng with others I 
found I wasn’t the only one having 
luck near home. Andy Hufnagle was 
taking his young son to his mother- 
in-law’s for the day so he could 
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hunt. Along the Susquehanna River, 
between Danville and Bloomsburg, 
he saw three deer standing in a stub- 
ble field. One of them was a buck, 
so he stopped the car behind a cut 
bank, crawled to an opening in the 
fence row and put the cross hairs be- 
hind the shoulder. The heavy hand- 
load from the scope-sighted .270 did 
the rest. He tossed the critter in the 
back of the station wagon and re- 
turned home. He hadn’t travelled 
more than eight miles and hadn't 
walked twenty yards before shooting! 

Due to the nature of the farming 
country, which usually consists of 
many small patches of woods sur- 
rounded by fields, driving is easy, 
with short drives being the rule. 
Six or eight men are normally 


enough for the job. When deer are 
known to be in an area, it is a 
fairly easy matter to shove them out 
of these small wood lots. However, 
once in the open these critters are 
not inclined to dawdle, and hitting 


them isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world. Seeing a stream of deer pour 
out of a clump of pines, trying to 
locate antlers on one of them as 


they fly across a wheat stubble field. 


toward another hiding place, and, if 
a buck is found, trying to swing 
the cross-hairs enough ahead of it 
to drive a high-velocity slug in where 
it will do the most good, provides 
enough excitement to last a hunter 
a week. But in this kind of hunting 
the same thing may happen half a 
dozen times a day. 


Don’t think this is easy shooting. 
Most of the time the target will be 
better than 200 yards distant and will 
really be picking ’em up and lay- 
ing ‘em down. It takes shooting of 
the first order to connect—plus a 
smattering of luck; chances are there 
will be more missed than hit. But 
how many times in mountain hunt- 
ing do you get the chance to miss 
three different bucks in one dayv— 
as a certain friend did!—and then 
kill the fourth one? 


When driving these small wood 
lots, it is best to post the watchers 
some distance away from the far side 
and have them covering the natural 
escape routes—gulleys, fence rows, 
short open stretches leading to other 
woods, and so on. Our watchers are 
often placed several hundred yards 
from the edge where the drivers will 
emerge. There are several advan- 
tags to this. It greatly reduces the 
chance of an accidental, shooting; the 
watchers are not so noticeable to 
the deer, thus making it easier to 
get them to leave the woods; and 
once in the open it gives the watch- 
ers some time to look over the ani- 
mals, get into a solid shooting posi- 
tion, and provides time for more 
than one shot. Also, if the deer turn, 
the drivers often get shooting. 

Shooting under these conditions 
will often be from some sort of a 
rest, perhaps a sitting position with 
a support for the left hand to rest 
upon. This may seem unsporting to 
some, but we don’t see it that way. 
Anything that will promote clean, 
instantaneous kills under field con- 
ditions is to be desired. It’s a thou- 
sand times better to take a rest 
and kill an animal cleanly than to 
insist on an offhand shot which re- 
sults in a gut-shot animal which may 
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escape to die a horrible death. 


It isn’t necessary to hunt with a 
gang in the farm country any more 
than it is in the mountains. Many 
men prefer to hunt alone for reasons 
of their own. Since it is something 
of a feat to walk up on any deer, re- 
gardless of where it is, most lone 
hunters seem to prefer runway 
watching as a means of getting a 
shot. If a good crossing is known, this 
is an excellent procedure. Since the 
weather in the farming regions is 
often milder than in the mountains, 
it is easier to sit quietly for long 
periods. 


Another method that produces 
shooting for the lone hunter is car 
hunting. Perhaps this isn’t a good 
term, as it seems to suggest some- 
thing illegal, which isn’t the case. 
This method simply involves driving 
around the back roads and stopping 
often to study the fields, especially 
near the edges of woods, and fence 
rows connecting two woods, with a 
good pair of binoculars. If there are 
other hunters around, the deer may 
be moving; even without other hunt- 
ers. It is a common occurance to see 
deer crossing the fields. The best 
time for this kind of hunting is in 
the very early morning—be out in 
hunting country before daylight— 
and in late evening, just before dark. 
Due to the poor light conditions, 
good binoculars and a scope will 
often mean the difference between 
success and failure with this method. 
It shouldn’t be necessary to remind 
anyone that it is illegal to shoot 
from, or have a loaded rifle in, the 
car. 


Some people condemn this kind 
of hunting as unsporting, and in a 
sense perhaps they are right. How- 
ever, if a man is limited in the time 
he can hunt, or is physically unable 
to tramp the woods as he would like 
to, it may be the answer to his prob- 
lem. Since the car does most of the 
work here, a rifle of heavier than 
normal weight can be used, if de- 


sired. Usually a heavy barrel will 
give better accuracy at long range 
than a light one, and this can be an 
advantage at times. Also, if a man 
has a heavy varmint rifle in one of 
the larger calibers, such as the new 
6mm calibers, he can use the same 
outfit for deer. Their super-accuracy 
and long range punch make them 
deadly on deer to long range. One 
hunter I know uses a bull barrel 
.270 with a 12 power target scope. 
I’ve seen him kill crows at better 
than 300 yards with that outfit. How 
many deer do you think he’ll miss at 
that distance? 


There are several other things to 
consider when comparing hunting 
far from home or close to it. The 
main ones are, where are you go- 
ing to sleep, and what are you go- 
ing to eat? There are many arrange- 
ments up north. Hotels with dining 
room service, motels, hunting cabins, 
tents, a sleeping bag in the back of 
a station wagon, or just a sleeping 
bag on the ground. A small gaso- 
line stove or a camp fire is stand- 
ard cooking equipment for the lat- 
ter. I’ve tried all of these, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of all 
are > a By comparison, if you 
hunt the farm country you can usu- 
ally be home a half hour or so after 
dark, there’s a hot meal waiting, a 
hot shower, and a soft bed. 


Now this doesn’t mean that I’ve 
lost all my fondness for the north 
country in December. There is some- 
thing about its wild ruggedness that 
appeals in a way the tamer farm 
country can’t: There is something 
lonely and satisfying about a small 
camp packed into the back country 
that fills some primitive need in a 
hunter and which is a positive force 
in making him a hunter in the first 
place. But if you simply don’t have 
the time to spare to go to this coun- 
try, don’t give up hunting altogether. 
Just look around a little bit. There’s 
probably a nice buck a lot closer 
than you think. 
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The Old Man Makes a Speech 


By Paul A. 


EN sat in the old rocker staring 
mutely at the cracking logs in 
the fireplace as they sent streams of 
sparks up the chimney and into the 
wild night outside. The wind rolled 
around the corners of the house like 
a mad truck driver, whipping the 
fluffy snow from off the fields and 
throwing it against the windows. The 
old road would be drifted full to- 
morrow, he thought, but who would 
care? Not the kids sleeping upstairs. 
Tomorrow was their day,—Christmas! 
For a Christmas tree Ben had a 
jack-pine setting in a pail of water 
in the far corner. Maybe jack-pine 
wasn’t the right name for it, but 
that’s what the Old Man had always 
called them, and they made a pretty 
tree with their patchy bark and fat, 
squatty cones. The whole room 
smelled of pine, kind of a dreamy 
odor that made Ben think of the 
days, the years gone by. There was 
old Belle running rabbits like a vet- 
eran during her first season—the time 
that Ben pulled the trigger at the 
wrong time. And the time he shot the 
illegal grouse and the Old Man gave 
him a real lesson. Yes those were the 
days—the young days—the ‘eddycation 
days’ as the Old Man called them. 

Ben shifted in his chair, reaching 
his sock-encased feet toward the fire 
where Tippie was stretched out. 
With his toe, he scratched the old 
dog behind the ear and then grinned 
when Tippie opened one eye mo- 
mentarily,—just long enough to say, 
“Let me rest, Boss, hunting season’s 
over.” 

Yes, small game season was gone; 
bear season was gone; and deer sea- 
son was fast fading from a reality 
into a mystic memory of the past, 
taking with it the cold mornings and 


Matthews 


the endless trails in the snow. Even 
the minutes,—the hours spent on that 
last stalk—and the careful shot at the 
last hour of the season was fast be- 
coming a clouded dimness, a memory 
to talk about in the dry years ahead. 

The jack pine was decorated with 
the season’s bright tinsel streamers 
and gaily-colored baubles that re- 
flected various hues of light from the 
dancing flames in the fireplace. The 


a . 
usual assortment of dolls, carriages, 


fire trucks, mittens, books, and even 
the little red tricycle for Frankie was 
tucked away under the branches. The 
kids would go crazy just looking at 
them, Ben thought. And then off in 
one corner, almost out of sight be- 
hind the tree, was the oblong box. 

The box intrigued Ben. It repre- 
sented death and destruction in the 
form of a firearm. A deer rifle for a 
fourteen year old gangling towhead. 
Sure, Ben had taken George hunting 
with him several times, trying to 
point out the safety precautions and 
the proper treatment of a firearm; 
trying to instill in the boy’s mind 
that a rifle was made for no other 
reason than to kill. And that it could 
snuff out a human life as easily or 
maybe easier than that of the old 
buck in the swamp. But did the kid 
realize this? Could he, or any four- 
teen year old be taught to respect a 
firearm? 

Had the Old Man been right that 
night thirty years ago when he stood 
up on the chair at the old school 
house and shook his finger at the 
whole community? Men still talked 
about that night and the Old Man’s 
speech. Its memory was as fresh as 
the coffee Betty had perking on the 
kitchen range—just special for Santa 
Claus! 
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Yes, it was on a night just about 
like this Christmas eve, cold and 
windy and with the snow pilin’ the 
roads bank full. It was the night that 
people left the Model T in the shed 
and hitched that plow horse to the 
cutter in order that they might get 
to the school house and see the kids 
act in the Christmas exercises. And 
of. course a lot of extra people came 
that night because it had been noised 
around that the Old Man was going 
to make a speech—the old hunter 
who lived by himself in the shack on 
Mallory Run. There was hardly a 
standing place in the one room school 
building. Ben was there and had 
done his part with the other first 
graders in the rhythm band. His 
mother sat in one of the front seats, 
her eyes a little moist, and her coat 
opened enough to expose the black- 
fringed dress she wore underneath. 
Ben still remembered how the room 
hushed over, even the kids who had 
just exchanged gifts, when Mr. 
Pritchard gave a nod and the Old 
Man walked to the front of the room. 

He looked odd up there with his 
weather-beaten face shaved of its 
usual growth of whiskers and _ his 
moustache trimmed just a little bit 
neater than anyone had ever seen it 
before. He had on his Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’ clothes, if such an adjective 
can be used to describe the frousy 
black suit that had been pressed 
under his mattress. And he had on 
his hip boots, carefully wiped clean 
and turned down to the knees per- 
mitting his trousers to be tucked 
neatly inside. He stood up on Mr. 
Pritchard’s chair where he could look 
everybody right in the face and point 
his corn-cob pipe at them if neces- 
sary. The Old Man was really 
primed! 

“Folks,” he said in a voice that was 
little above a quivering whisper and 
yet could be heard to the far corners 
of the room. “Folks, two weeks ago 
today was the last day of deer season. 
It was the day that a lady in here 
lost her husband and a little shaver 


right here on the front seat lost his 
Daddy—a day that myself and some 
of you other fellers helped carry Mr. 
Ben Holcom out of the woods. 

“Now Ben was a likeable cuss. I 
hunted with him his whole life right 
from the time he was knee high to a 
rabbit hound up until that day two 
weeks ago,—an’ it’s only natural that 
none of us wants to see such a thing 
happen agin’. The only thing is that 
some of us has our differences as to 
how another such accident should be 
prevented.” The Old’ Man paused 
long enough to knock the dead ash 
of his pipe into the waste basket, and 
as he scraped the bowl with his jack- 
knife, he went on talking. 

“Last week, Mr. Pritchard here had 
a letter printed in the evenin’ paper 
about makin’ it agin’ the law for 
anyone under twenty-one years old to 
shoot a rifle or shotgun of any kind. 
Now I've got a lot of respect for Mr. 
Pritchard a’comin’ in here in a hunt- 
in’ community like this. an’ sayin’ 
such a thing. It shows he’s interested 
in doin’ something fer our benefit. 
The only thing is, he’s got aholt of 
the wrong end of the bull!” 

Ben could still visualize the way 
the Old Man scowled when someone 
in the back of the room “hawed” just 
once. But he didn’t say anything 
about it; just filled his pipe and after 
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dragging a kitchen match across his 
trousers, went on talking. 


“I hain’t much of a speech maker, 
an’ my eddycation stopped in the 
sixth grade, but I know enough about 
people to realize that while everyone 
is all steamed up, they're liable to do 
things without thinkin’ too heavy. 
Already there’s a petition goin’ 
around here an’ in town too,—an’ 
bein’ signed by people who really 
think they’re doing the right thing. 
Right now Mr. Pritchard has got it 
in his hand with over five hundred 
signers.” 


Some of the people in the room 
smiled back at the Old Man. Pritch- 
ard was right. He was an educated 
man, chuck full of book larnin’, and 
he didn’t waste time traipsin’ around 
the woods trying to shoot somebody’s 
head off either. Somebody way back 
in the room started clapping their 
hands, and then the Old Man really 
let go with the artillery, just like he 
was shooting at a buck a long ways 
-: *: 

“Folks,” he said. And this time his 
voice boomed right out. “Folks, there 
hain’t no other country in the hull 
world that can say it had a Kit Car- 
son, or a Dan’l Boone, or a Davy 
Crockett! There hain’t no other coun- 
try in the hull world that has it writ 
in its Constitution ‘that the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed.’ 


“That’s you an’ me,” he thundered. 
“That’s everybody in this room. 
‘Course when they wrote that law, 
they figgered we'd have brains 
enough to appreciate it; that we'd be 
obliged to protect it an’ keep it just 
like they intended. They never 
thought fer a second we'd get so lazy 
that instead of teachin’ our kids how 
,to handle a rifle, we’d just say they 
couldn’t have one and pass a law to 
that effect. Confiscation hain’t no an- 
swer to that problem; nossir—its 
eddycation, just like the larnin’ that 
Mr. Pritchard passes on to our kids 
here in this room. 


“I’m tellin’ you folks right here an’ 
now—an’ I know that Mr. Ben Hol- 
com would say the same if he was 
alive—thet you might take the gun 
away from the boy, but you ain't 
never going to take the boy away 
from the gun!” 

Ben thought for a minute that his 
mother was crying, but she wasn’t. 
She had a big smile on her face and 
so did some of the men in the room. 
In fact, some of them were nodding 
their heads as though they kind of 
favored the Old Man. 

“You people ought to remember 
that it wasn’t an army that licked the 
Britishers back in the 1770's and ’80’s, 
it was a bunch of farmers jest like 
you an’ me that had their dander up, 
but had knowed how to handle a gun 
since the day they was head high to 
a poor stand of timothy! Somewhere’s 
they even built a monument, at a 
place called Lexington or Concord. 
It’s a statue of a farmer leanin’ agin’ 
a plow an’ holdin’ a rifle.” 

The Old Man _ poked another 
match at his pipe, sucking on the 
stem slowly, giving the crowd time to 
think over what he had said. 

“Folks, I ain’t going to go citin’ a 
lot more instances an’ examples of 
why we need to have guns and how 
they built this here country fer us. 
We've got them and we can do one 
of two things. We can set back on 
our hinders and give men like Mr. 
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Pritchard here a real reason for 
passin’ a law against guns, or we can 
get off our seats an’ teach young Ben 
Holcom and all the other lads here 
how to handle a gun the way it 
should be handled. 

“One thing we can be sure of: just 
as long as we have a gun in this coun- 
try, some lad is going to be shooting 
it. I think we’d best be teachin’ the 
lad.” 

That was all the Old Man had said 
that night in the school house, and 
Ben still remembered how the men 
whooped and hollered when he 
climbed down off the chair; and how 
they hollored louder yet when Mr. 
Pritchard got up and tore the peti- 
tion into a bunch of little pieces. 

He remembered the weeks follow- 
ing the speech and the safe-hunting 
classes they held in the school house, 
that year and every year since. The 
Old Man wasn’t much of a hand at 
making speeches, but he had a way 
of saying things that made people sit 
up and take notice, and then do 
something. 

Yes, it was a long time back to that 
cold night thirty years ago, and the 
Old Man had been right in every 
respect; confiscation has never been 
an answer to any problem. 

The wind howled its way around 
the house, coming down the chimney 
like wet snow falling off an old hem- 
lock, and blowing up fiery whirlpools 
of sparks. It seemed like the Old Man 
was right there in the room, yes and 
maybe his father too, talking over the 
old days when they hunted deer 
along Mallory Run; coon on Painter 
Den Mountain; and bear down at 
Long Valley. Ben could hear them 
talking; talking about him and the 
rifle Dad was going to buy for him 
when he was old enough to go hunt- 
ing, and how they were going to 
make him the best shot in the valley 
or maybe the whole country. Of 
course, Ben’s Dad never got the 
chance to buy his son a rifle and the 
Old Man had to kind of step in and 





‘give the kid a lift. But with George 
it would be different. The rifle be- 
hind the Christmas tree would be his. 
He’d chuck cartridge after cartridge 
through it until the action was worn 
as smooth as a piece of wet soap; un- 
til he was so familiar with the gun 
that he wouldn’t be shooting it at 
sounds and unidentified figures in the 
woods just to hear the gun go off. No 
—Ben would tutor George carefully 
for long months until the boy had a 
healthy respect for firearms before 
he’d be turned loose ‘on his own. 
That was a whole sight better than 
denying him the rifle and running 
the risk of having him borrow one 
unbeknown to Ben and running the 
woods without the slightest know- 
how. 

As Ben stood in the dim, pleasant 
firelight, he unpacked the oblong 
box, and with a grace known only 
to a seasoned rifleman, swung the new 
rifle to his shoulder. It gave him an 
odd ache in his throat when he real- 
ized that this was the one moment 
in his life he had missed, that of get- 
ting a new rifle from Dad and being 
accepted as an equal hunting part- 
ner. As hé went up the stairs, the 
wind thundered against the old elm 
outside, just like the Old Man had 
thundered out to the people in the 
school house thirty years ago. 
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Barnyard Bobcat 


SOMERSET COUNTY—On Sep- 
tember 12th, Dave Michaels, who lives 
next to Game Lands No. 82 near 
Glencoe, brought a large male bobcat 
to my residence. Michaels said that 
he was awakened about 7:00 a.m. by 
his dogs barking. Looking out the 
window he saw the bobcat walking 
out of the barn and ‘into his yard 
where he shot it. This cat weighed 
28 lbs. and is the third one killed in 
the Somerset area in the past year.— 
District Game Protector E. W. Cox, 
Somerset. 


Well, Well, Well 


BRADFORD COUNTY—On Sun- 
day, Sept. 22, I received a call from 
D. Seeley, Canton Township, that 
there were 2 muskrats in his water 
well. The well was about 12 feet deep 
with a couple feet of water in the 
bottom. When I got down the well 
on a ladder there wasn’t much room 
left to work. Finally I was able to 
snare the rats and they were released 
unharmed in Towanda Creek. This 
is the first time that I had to rescue 
muskrats.—District Game Protector 
George E. Sprankle, Canton. 


Deer Catcher 


CARBON COUNTY-—During one 
of my patrols this past month of Sep- 
tember, along about dusk I came upon 
a six point deer feeding in a small 
field adjacent to the roadway that 
seemed to have something rather 
large in his mouth. After putting my 
binoculars on the buck, I saw that the 
horn on the right side of the deer 
curved outward and downward across 
the face of the animal until it reached 
a point about six inches below the 


jaw. I have in the past seen several 
such deer but none that so closely re- 
sembled a football player with a face 
mask on. Although this horn com- 
pletely covered the right side, it did 
not seem to hinder his feeding.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector William E. Ful- 
mer, Lehighton. 


Honey Birds 


MERCER COUNTY-—This past 
spring, with the assistance of the 
Grove City Sportsmen Club, I erected 
and had erected some of the Game 
Commission’s new wood duck nesting 
boxes, with the hope that we could 
increase our wood duck population. 
The venture proved successful—except 
for one box that was taken over by 
a swarm of honey bees. At the pres- 
ent time two members of the Grove 
City Club are licking their chops 
thinking of how sweet this honey will 
be on their pancakes this winter. The 
only birds that will take over this box 
will be two-legged birds from the 
Grove City Club.—District Game Pro- 
tector Arthur Biondi, Mercer. 
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Film Record 


MONROE COUNTY—Deputy D. 
M. Bush, East Stroudsburg R. D., was 
trapping for fox during September. 
One morning in checking his traps 
he found a coyote in one. He wanted 
to take some photographic evidence 
of the catch before dispatching the 
animal and was able to take about 3 
feet of movie film. Then the camera 
shy coyote gave an extra hard lunge, 
and pulled the trap stake out of the 
ground. The coyote took about three 
jumps, and promptly put his back feet 
against the trap and pushed it right 
off his front feet. Deputy Bush lost 
the coyote, but is mighty proud of 
the film showing his trapping ability. 
—District Game Protector John H. 
Doebling, East Stroudsburg. 


Beaver’s Big Brother 


PIKE COUNTY—On a recent fish- 
ing trip to Forest Lake Pike County 
Ralph Singer, Northeast regional Fish 
Commission Supervisor and a friend 
were amazed to see a large animal 


‘swimming across the lake. At first, 


Singer thought it was a large otter 
which is not a rare sight since otters 
frequent this lake. They rowed up 
closer and found that it was a black 
bear weighing about 200 pounds. Mr. 
Bruin was no Weismuller but he was 
making headway. They followed 
along about 2 boat lengths where- 


upon Mr. Bear reached shore, shook 
himself, looked back at them as if to 
say “So. what, can’t a fellow take a 
swim if he wants to.” He then lei- 
surely moved off over the ridge.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Albert J. Krief- 
ski, Blooming Grove. 


Minky Mouse 

CHESTER COUNTY—On July 15, 
1957, at approximately 11:00 a.m. 
David Kirtland, of Glen Moore, and 
his father Philip Kirtland saw their 
house cat chase a mink out of the rock 
garden into one of the azalia bushes. 
Mr. Kirtland wanted to shoot the cat 
if necessary should it attack the mink. 
Finally the mink came out of its place 
of refuge and calmly walked between 
Mr. Kirtland and his son David's 
legs, sniffing them as he walked 
through as if showing his apprecia- 
tion for the protection they were giv- 
ing him. He then walked down to 
their large farm pond and dis- 
appeared.—District Game _ Protector 
Edward J. Fasching, Downingtown, 
Penna. 


Musky Bait 
ERIE COUNTY—Mr. Pratt of the 
Union City Fish Hatchery, was check- 
ing nets on Canodohta Lake during 
September. He noticed a domestic 
duck swimming nearby but suddenly 
the duck disappeared in a large swirl 
of water. It later emerged, minus one 
leg, and took flight. A very large 
muskellunge broke water and almost 
captured the duck as it took to the 
air.—District Game Protector Elmer 

D. Simpson, Union City. 
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Overhead Crossing 


LUZERNE COUNTY-I received 
a telephone call one morning that in 
the Kingston area there was a family 
complaining about the squirrel dam- 
age to trees. I went out to check this 
damage and while doing so, I noticed 
this large animal walking across the 
electric wires which crossed the street 
between two poles. To my surprise 
it was a gray squirrel doing the tight 
rope walking act. Maybe city life is 
educating the gray squirrel.—District 
Game Protector Edward Gdosky, 
Kingston. 


Bird in a Tin Bin 

LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—Dep- 
uty Game Protector Robert Judge 
who is employed as an electrician in a 
metal fabricating plant states that one 
day while making his rounds he 
entered one section searching for 
something. He was told they were 
looking for a grouse which had flown 
in an open door and which was con- 
cealed somewhere among the machin- 
ery. Just at that moment Judge saw 
the grouse in an open bin, about 6 
feet off the floor. He reached into the 
bin and picked up the grouse, which 
eve to be dazed, and non- 
chalantly asked, “Is this what you 
fellows are looking for?” Upon ex- 
amination of the bird an injured 
wing was found. Judge then took the 
grouse home, nursed it for several 
days and then released it. Upon be- 
ing released, the grouse flew imme- 
diately and appeared to be none the 
worse for his experience.—District 
Game Protector Stephen A. Kish, 
Avoca. 








Shades of Yellowstone 


ELK COUNTY—We have a pecul- 
iar situation along State. Routes 68 
and 948. There is a roadside rest just 
over the Elk County line on Rt. 68 
where tourists have been feeding bear 
most of the summer. Now that the 
tourists are gone, the bears are not 
too happy. They get along the road 
and sit there waiting for a car to 
stop; in fact one of them was stand- 
ing in the middle of the road stop- 
ping cars. Then of course a crowd 
gathers and they get fed. This has 
developed into quite a_ situation; 
bears, people and cars all over the 
highway. I have trapped and removed 
the tamest, but there are at least three 
that are geting tamer by the day. 
Sooner or later someone is going to 
get bit or a bear will get hit by a 
car.—District Game Protector Vern A. 
VanOrder, Wilcox, Penna. 


Of Woody Mallard and 
Super Squirrel 


YORK COUNTY—Deputy Ray 
Klinedinst reports that a wood-duck 
nesting box erected last spring along 
the South Branch of the Cordorus 
Creek, York County, by he and Ray- 
mond Bubb of York served as the 
nesting place for a mallard duck. Mr. 
Klinedinst states that the nest con- 
tained 11 eggs and that when he last 
checked the box there was evidence 
that all eggs were successfully hatched. 

Last September I received a com- 
plaint from the manager of the Weiss 
Super Market in York concerning the 
presence of a large gray squirrel liv- 
ing in their building. The squirrel 
had an appetite for peanuts and 
candy and was causing considerable 
damage to these commodities. Two 
live traps were placed in the market 
after store hours and the intruder was 
caught in the trap set at the candy 
counter that night. His entrance into 
the building is still a mystery since 
all windows and vents are covered 
with screen.—District Game Protector 
Stephen C. Mace, Manchester, Penna. 
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Final Embrace 

HUNTINGDON CCUNTY—Dep- 
uty Donald Logue related the follow- 
ing incident to me this month. While 
painting boundary lines on State 
Game Lands 112 he came upon a 
large black snake coiled around a 
young grey squirrel. The snake was 
in the process of the final “embrace’’ 
prior to having the squirrel for lunch. 
After Don eliminated the snake’s head 
with his pistol, the squirrel lay 
motionless for several minutes then 
regained his composure and scamp- 
ered away.—District Game Protector 
Richard D. Furry, R. D. No. 3, Hunt- 
ingdon. 


Ringneck Territory 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-In conver- 
sation with Fred Soisson, local trick 
shooter, at a Cambria County Federa- 
tion meeting on September 14th, I 
was told of a turkey hen that had 
nine (9) young but she was having 
trouble raising them near Duman’s 
Park and Fish Commission Dam, Barr 
Township, Cambria County. The 
trouble was not the people visiting 
the Park or Dam, but a ringneck 
pheasant cock that felt the turkey and 
her brood was trespassing on his terri- 
tory. I have heard no further reports, 
but feel sure some agreement was 
reached.—District Game Protector 


James Burns, Jr., Ebensburg. 
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No Retreat 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY—An 
unusual wildlife drama was witnessed 
recently by a lady visiting in the 
vicinity of Brandesville. Deputy Fred 
Hoffman, Boiling Springs received a 


» call from the lady reporting that a 


“strange bird’ had just been seen 
chasing a rabbit through the open 
doors of the family garage. Arriving 
at the scene, Hoffman found a 
Cooper’s Hawk trapped in the garage 
and learned that the rabbit had 
escaped through a small opening in 
the rear of the building. The bird 
had injured itself to the extent that 
Office Hoffman was forced to kill it. 
—District Game Protector Homer 
Thrush, Mechanicsburg. 


Tight Wire Performers 

COLUMBIA COUNTY —Recently 
I received a telephone call stating 
that two raccoons were located on top 
of an electric line pole carrying high 
tension wires, within a stone throw 
of the main business block in Berwick. 
Upon investigation I found two 
young raccoons making a bed across 
the electric wires, the insulation be- 
ing in good condition. Apparently 
they were afraid to come down to 
earth because of people and dogs. I 
advised the people to leave them 
alone so that they could come down 
during the night and upon checking 
in the morning found that they had 
gone back to the wilds of nature.— 
District Game Protector Lewis H. 
Estep, Berwick. 
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The Soil Conservation Service of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture has officially given the 
Howard Nursery property to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. This 
was done at an appropriate ceremony 
on October 30, 1957 at the S.C. 
office in Harrisburg through Ivan 
McKeever, State Conservationist of 
the Service, who presented the deed 
to C. Elwood Huffman, President of 
the Game Commission. 

The Commission leased the Nursery 
from the Federal Agency beginning 
January 1, 1954. Under a memoran- 
dum of understanding the S.C. 
made available to the wildlife agency 
the Nursery, consisting of approxi- 
mately 76 acres, located near Howard, 
Centre County, together with build- 
ings on the premises and the Nursery 
equipment and tools. The Commis- 
sion agreed to make available to the 
Soil Conservation Service, for the 
furtherance of its program, 1,000,000 
seedlings and/or transplants annually, 
beginning with the year 1955. These 
seedlings were allotted to Soil Con- 
servation Districts for planting on 
farms in the District Program. Ac- 
cording to the terms of cooperation 
in the memorandum the desire of 
both parties was that the mutual ob- 
jectives of both be furthered for the 
betterment of the public welfare and 
the conservation of wildlife. 

The memorandum, under “State- 
ment of Purpose,” reads: “The Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission . . . has 
as one of its important functions the 
ge of food and cover for 
wildlife. The necessity of wildlife im- 


Commission Acquires Howard Nursery 





provements on farms and woodlot 
areas has long been recognized by 
the Game Commission. Conservation 
plans for farms take into -considera- 
tion the importance of all wildlife, 
and designate soil conservation prac- 
tices that will improve the food and 
cover for game, song, and insectivor- 
ous birds.” 

The Game Commission, since it 
began operating the Howard Nursery, 
has raised and distributed millions of 
seedlings for planting on State Game 
Lands, Farm Game Projects and other 
properties over which it has a meas- 
ure of control. Additional seedlings 
over and above the number needed 


in the Commission’s programs in any . 


given year have been apportioned to 
the various Field Division head- 
quarters. From these points they have 
been disbursed for planting by sports- 
men’s organizations, Boy Scouts, FFA 
groups, and Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, and others. The Commission’s 
plan is to raise 5,000,000 seedlings 
oe year for wildlife’s needs as out- 
ined above. The major portion will 
be planted on State Game Lands and 
farms of the 10,400 farmers cooperat- 
ing in Pennsylvania’s Cooperative 
Farm Program. 

In order to raise stock that will 
mature to produce the most desirable 
food and cover for wildlife, and aid 
cooperating farmers in a sound land 
use program, the Commission has 
limited the coniferous seedlings to six 
kinds. Among the ten food-producing 
seedlings being grown are: multiflora 
rose, silky dogwood, autumn olive, 
Chinese chestnut, and _ lespedeza 
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MORE FOOD AND COVER for wildlife will be produced at the Commission’s newly ac- 
quired Howard Nursery in Centre County. A gift from the Soil Conservation Service, the 


76 acre tract will grow five million seedlings per year. 


natob. Basket willow cuttings also are 
grown in quantities for stream bank 
planting to hold the soil. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its Soil Conservation 
Service purchased the Centre County 
land and developed the Howard 
Nursery some eighteen years ago. The 
property was acquired for the pur- 
pose of producing trees and shrub 
seedlings to furnish Soil Conservation 
Districts in West Virginia, Pennsy]- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware. 

In 1947 the Nursery was leased to 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters, which for seven 
years used the facility to produce 
forest tree planting stock for distri- 
bution to landowners throughout the 


wstate for the purpose of reforestation 
and the planting of farm woodlots. 
So, from wilderness to cleared land, 
to ownership by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for growing tree and 
shrub seedlings in the program of the 
Soil Conservation Service, to similar 
use by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters—finally to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission for 
the production of food and cover 
plants for wildlife. Since 1939 every 
step has contributed toward the 
furtherance of soil, water and wild- 
life conservation. The Game Commis- 
sion is most grateful for the gift of 
the Howard Nursery, which will play 
an important part in the game man- 
agement and soil conservation pro- 
grams in the Commonwealth. 





REPORT YOUR BIG GAME KILL 


Field officers of the Game Commission will record the kills of successful 
big game hunters while performing routine in-season duties this year. These 
kill tag records will be checked against deer or bear kill reports submitted by 
hunters in Pennsylvania to determine what percentage of the bag of deer 


and bear is actually reported. 


Each successful big game hunter is required by law to report his animal 
within five days after the close of the season in which it is taken, but past 
checks have indicated that almost one-third of the successful hunters failed 


to make the return. 


The wildlife authorities must have reasonably accurate totals in order to 
plan eng amg for deer seasons in the future. The Commission will make 


a serious e 


ort this year to obtain the needed data. 
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Game Commission Adopts Resolution Prohibiting Importation or 
Release of Live Nutria 


















Certified Copy Of Resolution Adopted By The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission Pertaining To The Importation Or Release Of Nutria 


— 


“WHEREAS, Under the provision of Section 723 of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, 
the Commission has regulatory authority over the importation, selling and releasing of 
birds, eggs and animals; 


ae ee foe Ge 


“AND WHEREAS, It has been determined that Nutria constitutes a hazard to certain 
species of wildlife, including wild ducks and muskrats, for the reason that Nutria utilize 
or destroy their natural food supply and habitat AND WHEREAS lack of value in Nutria 
fur fails to encourage sufficient trapping pressure to keep them under control where they 
have flourished in the wild. 


_-_ -—- + 


“AND WHEREAS, Some individuals and firms by advertising induce many persons to ] 
enter into a plan to raise Nutria on a commercial basis, which creates a hazard that these 
animals may be released in the wild, when lack of market makes their maintenance un- t 
profitable. . I 


“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, In accordance with the above cited Section 
and Act of Assembly it shall be unlawful for any person to import into this Commonwealth 
or release in this Commonwealth any of the animals known as Nutrias, and 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That any person violating any provisions of this 
resolution, shall upon conviction, be sentenced to pay the fine provided for in the Game 
Code. 


—™m 420 OF eee Oe 


“This resolution shall become effective immediately upon adoption by the Commission.” 


CERTIFICATION 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a full, true and correct copy of the resolution as 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Game Commission at its meeting held October 15, 1957, and 
declare the same to become effective immediately. 


Harrisburg, Penna. M. J. GOLDEN, 
October 29, 1957. Deputy Executive Director. 
(SEAL) 
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1956 Hunting License Sales 
Set New Pennsylvania Record 


The sale of the 1956 Pennsylvania 
hunting license, in both the resident 
and non-resident varieties, was the 
largest of any year to date. The 
license year ran from September 1, 
1956, to August 31, 1957. 


Hunting licenses were purchased by 
902,540 Pennsylvanians. Included in 
the total were 765 licenses issued free 
to disabled war veterans. 


Non-resident 1956 licenses were 
bought by 35,524 persons who came 
to the Keystone State to enjoy the 
hunting sport. 


The total number of 1956 hunter 
licenses issued in Pennsylvania was, 
therefore, 938,064. Add to that figure 
the number of persons who hunted 
legally in the Commonwealth with- 
out license and the grand total of last 
year’s hunters establishes a new high 
record for the state. 


Wildlife and Sport Fish Restora- 
tion Grants Largest Ever 


State programs for the restoration 
and development of wildlife and 
sport fishing will have their biggest 
year from July 1, 1957 to June 30, 
1958, than during any previous 
period, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute reports. 


A total of $25,130,000 in federal 
aid will be apportioned to the States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands during the 12- 
months period under the Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration and Fish 
Restoration programs. This is $4,- 
068,000 more than was available last 
year. Pennsylvania’s allotment for 
wildlife is $757,852.86. 

The free licenses that may be issued 
by a State are not credited in com- 
puting the apportionment. This fact 
often is overlooked by various groups 
that urge the granting of free hunting 
and fishing privileges to specific 
groups. 


Pennsylvania Hunters Ask 
To Help Compile New Book 


If you are proud of your ability 
as a hunter, or would like to increase 
your potential, here are opportunities 
you will immediately seize. 


Prior to the 1958 hunting season, 
Pennsylvania Publications will pro- 
duce a folder and booklet designed 
for you to find fun, relaxation and 
exhilaration in the fields and wood- 
lands of our Commonwealth. The 
folder will show exceptionally good 
eating and sleeping accommodations 
catering especially to hunters. It will 
contain a map of Pennsylvania spot- 
ting the locations of these accommo- 
dations. It will show what game may 
be had in those vicinities. 


The booklet will go into much 
more detail concerning accommoda- 
tions and good hunting localities, will 
give dates for the various seasons, and 
bag limits and such revised laws as 
may be helpful to the hunter. 


As one of our readers, we invite 
you to cooperate in supplying the ma- 
terial for this publication. Perhaps 
near one of your favorite haunts is 
a camp, or an inn or a lodge you 
would like to recommend to your fel- 
low nimrods. 


If you are really interested in main- 
taining good hunting in Pennsylvania 
in all its ramifications, write to A. H. 
Carstens, Director, Pennsylvania Pub- 
lications, Cresco, Pennsylvania, and 
tell him the kind of material you 
would like to see in the folder and 
the booklet. But do it now! 


And you folks with accommoda- 
tions to offer, who would like to be 
listed in the folder and booklet, send 
your name and address and informa- 
tion about your establishment to A. 
H. Carstens, Director, Pennsylvania 
Publications, Cresco, Pennsylvania. 
To be included, information must be 
received by February 1, 1958. You 
will be contacted personally as 
quickly as time permits, 
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KNOW YOUR GAME PROTECTOR . 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Northeast Field Division 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


987 Wyoming Avenue, Forty Fort 


Box 1351, Kingston. Phone: BUtler 7-6193 


Division Supervisor 
Law Enforcement Assistant 


Land Management Assistant 
Conservation Information Assistant 


P-R Area Leader 
Stenographers . 


Cart C. STAInBROoK 
Wim A. Hopce 
é VACANT 
Joun C. BEHEL 

S. Eart CARPENTER 
Lupwina D. Runta 
ROSEMARY SIRACUSE 


District Game Protectors 


BRADFORD COUNTY 


RODMAN C. CASE... ... . 3712 
R. D. #1, Troy 

NORBERT J. MOLSKI ... . . 2081 
R. D. #1, Wyalusing 

GEORGE E. SPRANKLE ... . . 304W 


R. D. (Box 213), Canton 


CARBON COUNTY 
DUANE E. LETTIE . . 3387 
38 Spring Street (Box 49), ‘Weatherly 
WILLIAM E. FULMER .. . 306 
327 Mahoning Street (Box 27), ‘Lehighton 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
MARK L. HAGENBUCH . ‘STerling 4-6740 
440 Spruce Street (Box aia mtyee 
LEWIS H. ESTEP -. . . 7811 
1237 Front Street, Berwick 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY 


STEPHEN A. KISH . 
Moosic—GLenwood “4. 2753 
1420 Grove Street, Avoca 


LUZERNE COUNTY 


EDWARD R. GDOSKY BUtler 8-5361 
238 Pierce Street, Kingston 
NORMAN J. FORCHE 
c/o O’Gara’s, Conyngham 


SUnset 8-3551 


MONROE COUNTY 
JOHN SPENCER 2-2284 
Star Route, Mount Pocono 
JOHN H. DOEBLING . . . . $888 
108 Ridgeway Street, East Stroudsburg 


MONTOUR COUNTY 
GEORGE A. DIFFENDERFER 


, Washingtonville—GEneral 7 7-2076 
R. D. #2, Danville 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
CLYDE E. LAUBACH . . 2-3402 
W. Center Street (Box 172), Elysburg 


PIKE COUNTY 
ALBERT J. KRIEFSKI 
Blooming Grove 
JOHN H. LOHMANN . . - £765 
Elizabeth Street (Box 93), Milford 


SULLIVAN COUNTY 
ROBERT K. BENSCOTER . Estella 4-3431 
R. D. # 1, Forksville 1 
TRue. We. BOW a « Sw. ff SST 
Mokoma Inn, Laporte 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 
CASIMIR M. STANIS ..... . 728 
28 Chenango Street, Montrose 
DONALD G. DAY ... 
> Hallstead—TRinity 9.2729 
R. D. #4, Susquehanna 


WAYNE COUNTY 
FREDRICK G. WEIGELT 
R. D. #1, Honesdale 


WYOMING COUNTY 
THOMAS W. MEEHAN 
R. D. #2, Mehoopany 
PHILIP S. SLOAN . 
R. D. #2, Tunkhannock 


Hawley 3408 


3-2632 
TErrace 6-7391 
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KNOW YOUR GAME PROTECTOR ... 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Southeast Field Division 





DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


1009 N. 8th Street, Reading 
Phone: FRanklin 4-2661 


Division Supervisor 
Law Enforcement Assistant 


Land Management Assistant 
Conservation Information Assistant 


P-R Area Leader 
Stenographers 


Morris D. Stewart 
Donatp E. MILLER 

- - « « Roy W. TRrexier 
Eart E. GEssAMAN 


es «se ses cs mh Bae Cope 


- . + » Barsara A. Kemp 
KATHLEEN E. Jones 


District Game Protectors 


BERKS COUNTY 
SAMUEL C. McFARLAND . Leesport 6-3273 
Centerport 
HARRY H. RICKERT . OVerbrook 3-7630 
232 Greenwich Street, Kutztown 
JOSEPH A. LETENDEGKER .. 36) 
SOR GS SEE ee een ee 
711 N. llth Street, Reading 


BUCKS COUNTY 
EDWIN W. FLEXER KEystone 6-6851 
232 E. Broad Street, Quakertown 
WILLIAM J. LOCKETT CHerry 9-3784 
Applebutter Road, R. D. #2, Perkasie 


CHESTER COUNTY 
EDWARD J. FASCHING . ANdrews 9-1410 
138 E:. Lancaster Avenue, Downingtown 
PETER J. FILKOSKY ..... . 261 

Limestone Road, Parkesburg 


DAUPHIN COUNTY 
HAROLD F. HARTER . Glendale 3-7020 
516 Main Street, Lykens 
WILLIAM C. SHAFFER Kingswood 5-5298 
7831 Avondale Terrace, Harrisburg 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
DANIEL S. McPEEK, JR. . .....'- 
. 2 © « + « « « Valley’ Brook 2486R1 
R. D. #1 (Locksley Road) Glenn Mills 


LANCASTER COUNTY 
JOHN M. HAVERSTICK . EXpress 7-5540 
741 College Avenue, Lancaster 
WALLACE E. WOODRING .... . 
mane, Saag ac eS REpublic 3-2420 
40 Lime Street, Ephrata 


JOHN P. EICHOLTZ . OVerland 7-4231 
25 Miller Street, Strasburg 


LEBANON COUNTY 
ELMER J. TURNER 4-4701 
Box 117, Mt. Gretna 

LEHIGH COUNTY 


WILLIAM A. MOYER HEmlock 5-3996 
2024 Pennsylvania Street, Allentown 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
WILLIAM E. SHAVER . CLifford 6-8456: 
Box 13, Mainland 
DONALD L. CROFT OSborne 5-0621 
117 Manor Road, Hatboro 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


HAROLD W. WIGGINS PLaza 9-2243. 
R. D. #2, Nazareth 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


DONALD L. CROFT OSborne 5-0621 
117 Manor Road, Hatboro 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 
RALPH L. SHANK . . . Fireside 5-3002 
20 W. Pottsville Street (Box 11), 
Pine Grove 
BILLY A. DRASHER ......% « QU12 
R. D. #2, Tamaqua 


YORK COUNTY 
STEPHEN C. MACE ... ..:5 . 2566 
154 N. Hartman Street, Manchester 
DANIEL H. FACKLER Red Lion 3-7540 
R. D. #1, Windsor 
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Know Your Waterfowl 


By Ted S. Pettit 


7 ago, when many of today’s 
sportsmen started duck hunting, 
there was no legal reason for know- 
ing one duck from another—in the 
bag or on the wing. Game laws gen- 
erally specified ‘“‘ducks,” not individ- 
ual species as is done today. 

Today, to avoid possible financial 
contributions to the U. S. Treas- 
ury, a duck hunter must be able to 
recognize on the wing at least eight 
species of waterfowl and_ probably 
more. For example: You may kill 
four ducks a day—but of this four no 
more than one may be a wood duck, 
and no more than one may be a 
hooded merganser. Thus you must 
know these two species, both male 
and female on the wing. However, 
in addition to this four bird bag 
limit, you may shoot five American 
and/or _red-breasted  mergansers, 
singly or in the aggregate of both 
kinds. This means you must be able 
to recognize both sexes of these two 
species and not confuse them with 
other species of waterfowl. 

You may shoot two Canada geese 
per day in Pennsylvania, but not 
snow geese. Here are two other 


species you must know. You may also 
shoot ten coots and six brant. Two 
more species of waterfowl are added 
to your list. 

Indications are that as time goes 
on, waterfowl may well be managed 





according to species even to a greater 
extent than now. Some day, for ex- 
ample, you may be able to kill three 
black ducks a day, or two mallards, 
plus two bluebills. In brief, the reg- 
ulations may well specify bag limits 
by individual species. 

Fishermen have long since faced 
this problem of identification of 
species. A lake may contain pickerel, 
base, trout, crappies and _ yellow 
perch. At any one time, the season 
may be closed, let’s say, on pickerel 
and bass, and open on other species. 
But if an angler hooks a fish which 
cannot be legally taken, it is an easy 
manner to release it. But once a 
duck has been clobbered with a load 
chilled sixes, throwing him back in 
the air will not help much. If you 
have one wood duck in your blind 
and kill another because you do not 
recognize it in silhouette with the 
sun behind it, your inability may be 
an expensive lesson in the reason for 
flight identification of waterfowl. 

Wildlife biologists in suggesting 
regulations that seem to go more and 
more toward a so called species har- 
vest are not trying to make things 
difficult for the sportsman. They are 
doing all they can, based on surveys 
and management techniques, to guar- 
antee the future of our sport. In one 
respect they are recognizing the in- 
roads that civilization is making on 
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PUDDLE OR DABBLING DUCK CHARACTERISTICS 
(Anatinae) 
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SPRING INTO AIR ON TAKE OFF 
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DIVING DUCK CHARACTERISTICS 
(Aythyinae) 








DIVE COMPLETELY UNDER WATER TO 
SECURE FEED 


SPECULUM GENERALLY DULL, LACKS 
IRIDESCENCE 
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USUALLY SWIM WITH TAIL HELD CLOSE 
TO WATER 


HIND TOE LOBED, FOOT 
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wildlife populations and are trying 
their best to insure our being able 
to hunt ducks for many years to 
come. 


The whole problem has been build- 
ing up for years. It became most 
acute when the drought years of the 
1930’s seriously reduced waterfowl 
populations by drying up their breed- 
ing areas. It took several years be- 
fore any noticeable recovery was 
made. Then during and after World 
War II the high prices brought by 
food products led to the draining of 
potholes and small marshes to con- 
vert these areas into crop lands. More 
waterfowl breeding areas were lost. 
Drainage is still a problem. 


An added problem, one that in- 
creases the threat to waterfowl each 
day, is the spread of residential areas 
and industry out into the open coun- 
try. Marshes and ponds that ten 
years ago were resting and feeding 
areas for waterfowl are now occupied 
by homes, paved streets, stores, play- 
grounds, parking lots and industrial 
plants. A migrating duck is hard put 
to find a place to drop down, rest and 
feed compared to only a few years 
ago. 

In the last fifteen years too, there 
has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of duck hunters to add to the 
problem. 


In a nutshell, what all this means 
is rather plain. If we want fun in the 
future—the kind of fun that comes 
only from sitting in a blind at dawn 
watching a pair of mallards or pin- 
tails wheel around for another look 
at our decoys or the kind of fun that 
comes from the suspense involved in 
wondering whether or not those three 
honkers will be attracted by our call— 
we must do two things. We must be 
able to recognize waterfowl on the 
wing, in any kind of light, or in sil- 
houette, and we must know our guns 
and our shells and be able to use 
them effectively. Neither of these skills 
can be mastered quickly. 

Knowing your gun and what it will 


= 


do, and knowing your ability and 
what you can do with your gun is 
the subject of an article by itself. 
Knowing waterfowl so you can recog- 
nize them under any conditions is 
the subject of this article. It is some- 
thing that can be practiced in the 
field from now until spring—and next 
fall until spring, and each year after 
until you become quite proficient at 
flight identification. Even then it takes 
occasional practice to refresh your 
memory so that at a glance you recog- 
nize either sex or any species of water- 
fowl (where the sexes differ in appear- 
ance), in any light, or even by call. 
Start now to know waterfowl so if 
and when the day comes that regula- 
tions are based on species, you will be 
ready. Following are a few hints for 
recognizing common ducks in flight. 


Mallard: Common, domesticated 
duck of parks and farms. Since it is 
known by most people, it will be used 
for comparison. Flight characteristics 
of male: Slower wing beat than most 
other ducks; downward stroke stops 
at body or a little below; dark head, 
white neck ring, dark breast, light 
belly, light under wings, dark toward 
tail. Carries head pointed slightly up- 
ward. Call is a raspy “kwek.” Female: 
Wing beat slow, head pointed slightly 
upward, under wings, white: light 
colored tails. White borders on each 
side of blue wing patch. Quacks like 
a barnyard duck. 


Black Duck: Sexes are similar in 
appearance. Approximate size of mal- 
lard. Dusky brown duck with slow 
wing beat, about same as mallard. 
Under wings flash white in flight in 
contrast with dark body. Female calls 
with a loud quack like that of mal- 
lard, male’s call is a raspy “kwek.” 


Gadwell: Male, smaller than mal- 
lard, more slender, with quicker wing 
beats. White patch on back edge of 
wing. In flight seems to be dark on 
both ends, light in the middle. Call is 
a loud “kack—kack.” Female: Smaller 
than mallard, dark in appearance 
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GADWALL 
(Anas strepera) 






BLACK RUMP 


WHITE BELLY 


WHITE SPECULUM 


with light breast and under wings. 
White patch on back edge of wing a 
distinguishing feature. Call is a loud 
quack, higher in pitch than mallard. 
Baldpate or Wigeon: Smaller than 
mallard. Flies with faster wing beats, 
and flies with many twists and turns. 
Male’s head has white crown, some- 
times visible in flight. Breast white, 
under tail feathers blackish. Chief 
distinguishing mark is white patch on 
front edge of wing. Female brownish 
bird, with white belly and white 
patch on front edge of wing. Call of 
male is described as a three syllable 
musical “whee—whee—whee.” 


Pintail: Mallard sized, but more 


slender, with slender neck and long- 
pointed tail (male). Female has 
slightly pointed tail. Male has white 
breast, and a white line from neck to 
side of head. In flight male and 
female have whitish line on back edge 
of wing. Generally slender appearance 
and pointed wings, long thin neck 
and pointed tails are the best field 
marks when birds are in flight. 


Wood Duck: Smaller than mallard 
and flies with faster wing beats. Car- 
ries head above body, with bill point- 
ing downward. Bill shorter in appear- 
ance than other ducks. On male, white 
belly contrasts with dark breast and 
dark tail. Female is dark brownish 
with white belly and dark head. The 
down-turned bill is best flight identi- 
fication mark in flight, in poor light 
or in silhouette. Call of male is a 
series of whistles. Female call sounds 
like “cr—r—elc, cr—r—elc.” 


Shoveler: Smaller than mallard. 
Flies with quicker wing beat. In flight, 
have short neck, thick head and huge 
bill. Head and neck point downward 
in flight and wings seem to be further 
back on body. Both male and female 
have bluish wing patches. In flight 
male has striking pattern of dark 
head, white breast, dark belly, white 
hand and dark tail. Short neck, head 
and bill are best characteristics in 
flight. 


GREATER SCAUP 
(Aythya marila) 





DARK RUMP 


PRIMARIES 


WHITE WING STRIPE 
EXTENDING INTO 
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CANVAS-BACK 






(Aythya valisineria) 






WHITE BACK 


Teal: Half the size of a mallard, 
fly much more quickly, wheeling and 
turning. Size and speed distinguish- 
ing features of teal. Wings whistle as 
birds fly by. Blue-winged teal have 
light blue patches on forward edge of 
wings. In flight, male blue-winged 
teal have dark bellies while green- 
winged teal have light bellies. 


Canvasback: Larger than mallard, 
fast flying, and white looking duck 
with dark head, breast and tail. The 
long, slanting profile of head and bill 
is main characteristic. Wings are long 
and pointed, and seem to be set far 
back on body. Call of male is a croak- 
ing sound, while that of female is 
something like the female mallard. 


Redhead: Mallard size, but chunk- 
ier. Flight very rapid with quicker 
wing beats. Male grayish with a black 
breast, red head and bluish bill. 
Female brownish, with light patch at 
base of bill. Grayish wing stripe is a 
good distinguishing feature if visible. 
Best ways to distinguish from canvas- 
back is shape of head—distinct fore- 
head and smaller bill. In flight, are 
shorter and darker than canvasbacks. 


Goldeneye: Smaller than mallard, 
fast flying, quicker wing beats. Has 
short neck and large white wing 
patches. In flight, male has more 
white than most ducks, with round 


GRAY WING STRIPE 





black head and short thick neck. 
Female is grayish on back, has round 
brown head, white ring around its 
short neck. In flight whistling of 
wings can be heard at some distance, 
hence nickname—‘“whistler.” 


Scaup: Slightly smaller than mal- 
lard, faster flying with quick wing 
beats and many twists and turns. 
Called “bluebill” for obvious reasons. 
In flight, head and neck dark, belly 
white, under tail feathers dark, white 
stripe along rear edge of wing. 


Mergansers: Hooded mergansers 
smaller than mallard, flies with 


REDHEAD 


(Aythya americana) 
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quicker wing beat. Bill thinner than 
HOODED MERGANSER other ducks and pointed in appear- 

eesti as ance. In flight, neck and body held in 
straight line. Male distinguished by 
white breast and white wing patch. 
Female also has white breast and wing 
patch but in brownish rather than 
black. American merganser larger 
than mallard and flies with faster 
wing beat. Bill is thin, long and 
pointed, and bill, head and body are 
AMERICAN MERGANSER held in horizontal line in flight. This 

(Merges mergoncer) bird seems whiter than any other 

AE Mapa duck, with black back and black head. 

o Crest is sometimes visible. Red- 
breasted mergansers are about mal- 
lard size, but long neck, thin pointed 
bill distinguish it in poor light. White 
wing patches of both male and female 
good, identification marks, plus white 
ring on neck of male and reddish 
breast. 

Coot: Small, gray duck-like bird 
with a white bill. In flight is about 
size of teal, but is uniformly dark in 
color, has smaller bill, and shows a 
white border on rear edge of wing. 
RED-BREASTED MERGANSER The best way to get to know water- 

waive enctel fowl so you can identify them quickly 
and easily is practice, practice and 
more practice. Go out every chance 
you get and watch them in flight so 
you get to know every characteristic. 
Good books that will help you to 
learn ducks are: Field Guide to the 
Birds, by Roger Tory Peterson. Ducks, 
Geese and Swans of North America, 
by F. H. Kortright. Both are available 
at most libraries or may be ordered 
through bookstores. 








WHITE WING PATCH 







WHITE WING PATCH 


WHITE PATCH 








WATERFOWL COOKERY BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


No finer reward exists for a huntsman than a properly prepared game-dish 
dinner, according to the Wildlife Management Institute. One way to make 
sure that birds bagged during the forthcoming migratory waterfowl season 
end up in the proper pot is to secure a free copy of “Wild Ducks and Coots 
Make Good Eating,” now available from the Conservation Department, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, East Alton, Illinois. 

Published earlier as a bulletin of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, its popularity soon exhausted the supply. The new printing by Olin 
Mathieson assures an ample supply for all who believe a fine game. dinner 
should follow a’ successful hunt. 
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Time Out For Christmas 


By Larry J. Kopp 


ata age is unquestionably the 
month during which a trapper is 
most likely to resemble a cat on a 
tin roof—a slippery, snow-covered one 
at that! 

Already the fur shed may be over- 
crowded with rows of fox pelts; prob- 
ably a scattering of raccoon, skunk, 
opossum, and weasel pelts will also 
be found in the average fur takers 
collection. 








And now that December is here, 
there are bags or baskets full of 
familiar No. | traps and a few No. 2’s 
to be set out along the snowy streams 
for muskrats and minks. Subse- 
quently, although a delightful experi- 
ence, the trapper who is really in the 
thick of the game will shortly find 
himself literally crowded out of the 
fur shed by a sudden rush of furs; 
mostly muskrat furs but a neat little 
bundle of mink pelts can be expected 
to hang carefully alone, too, if the 
trapper happens to be in mink 
country. 

Somewhere along the line there 
will be thoughts—and subsequent ex- 
peditions after deer; perhaps while 
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checking some key fox sets that are 
being kept in working order among 
the foothills. 

But that is by no means all that 
occupies the fur trapper’s mind dur- 
ing this hectic peak of the trapping 
season; there is Christmas to be 
thought about. After all, trappers 
plan for and enjoy the Yuletide sea- 
son just as much as anyone else. 

As a matter of fact, it is so easy 
for a trapper to get into the Christ- 
mas-spirit, that he may already start 
making some plans right after 
Thanksgiving day. 

Probably one of the most delight- 
ful off-trail activities which falls to 
the trapper’s lot, is the annual search 
for a Christmas tree. ‘ 

For, there are wives, mothers, 
sisters, or what have you, who think 
it only logical that a trapper, being 
acquainted with the outdoor world, 
is readily able to discover a well- 
shaped specimen. 

Forthwith, the trapper, no matter 
how burdened he may be with a day’s 
catch, or a batch of traps, keeps at 
least one eye open for a suitable tree. 

And many are the trappers who 
eventually find one—more often than 
not, a fairly well-shaped == pine 
or yellow pine which tends to bring 
a fragrant trapline odor into the 
house. 

Ordinarily a trapper detests the 
harvesting of white pine, eastern 
hemlock, or other favorite lumber- 
producing trees. And if there appears 
to be no alternative, the trapper may 
even resort to buying a commercially 
grown specimen. 

Then too, there will be serious 
thoughts about selling some of his 
early-season furs—not so much to 
make more room in the fur-shed, but 
because there are Christmas gifts to 
be purchased. 

For most trappers there are few, 
more appropriate things in life, than 
to sell a bundle of furs and use the 
money to buy presents for friends 
and loved one’s. ° 


Thus, the annual problem of de- 
ciding on a gift for mother and dad; 
brother and sister; or wife, involves 
even the long-line trapper who sel- 
dom gets to see his family and friends 
until Christmas-time when everybody 
likes to be at home. 


It’s a problem, because a gift 
should express one’s very best 
thoughts; it must be practical; and 
it should be as personal as possible. 


Fortunately, however, selecting gifts 
for trapper-friends is not so trying. 
For some, a subscription to GAME 
NEws—or a subscription to an ex- 
clusive trapper’s magazine like: Na- 
tional Trapper’s Digest (West Brook- 
lyn, Illinois), will solve the problem 
quite nicely. 


A really top-notch skinning knife 
may fill the bill equally well for 
every trapper needs, and can use, a 
really good skinning knife. Trowels, 
dirt-sifters, rubber-coated gloves, and 
similar tools make welcome gifts, too. 


The Christmas season also affords 
an excellent opportunity for the non- 
trapping sportsmen to consider his 
relationship with some favorite land- 
owners. However, unless the non- 
trapping Christmas shopper is ac- 
quainted with favored traps, baits, or 
scents, it’s a good idea to avoid these 
items and stick to something about 
which there is little or no controversy. 
Presenting a trapper, particularly a 
farm youth who knows his business, 
with a gift that is obviously a stab in 
the dark, is just as discouraging as 
giving a red fox scarf to a blond when 
she would much rather have a grey 
fox neck-piece to go with a contrast- 
ing skirt! 

Although safety on the trapline is 
important all year long, it is doubly 
important just before and right after 
the Yuletide. Since many’ trappers 
today operate auto-traplines, even 
highway safety must be included right 
along with gun handling, or being 
careful while hiking icy streams and 
trails. 
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Please don’t add your name to the 
expected death toll this holiday sea- 
son—you are worth far more alive; 
sharing the joys of our ancient pur- 
suit. 

And speaking about joy—the fur 
trapper, despite the harsh words 
sometimes thrown at him, is rather 
well qualified to appreciate not only 
the physical aspects, but also the 
spiritual refreshment that comes with 
Christmas. 

Having been absorbed in daily con- 
tact with God’s magnificent handi- 
works all year, the average trapper 
has no difficulty at all recognizing 
himself as a man (or woman) with a 
well developed sense of humility. 

And with this virtue in his favor 
the devout trapper not only puts 
Christ first at Christmas, but keeps 
Him above all else the year round. 

On Christmas day, the cold, dreary 
trapline suddenly becomes a wonder- 
ful errr to be; to tarry and give 
thanks or whisper—I believe, as the 








trapper trudges along, frequently re- 
calling the haunting melodies of 
carols which resounded from the 
radio or television set on Christmas 
Eve. 

After the necessary duties of in- 
specting his traps, it isn’t surprising 
that a trapper may wish to hurry 
home—the extra details which norm- 
ally befall the trapper can wait until 
tomorrow; it’s a Holy day; perhaps 
there are church services to be at- 
tended, even if by way of television. 
Then there are the wonderful carols 
to be enjoyed all afternoon and far 
into the night. 

But regardless of how much pleas- 
ure the trapper derives from each 
new voice and interpretation, the 
greatest of all comes from knowing 
that he, himself, has many times be- 
fore witnessed silent nights and 


thought about Bethlehem while on 
the trail; or heard heaven and nature 
sing—Joy To The World. 

Merry Christmas! 
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A any ten deer hunters what is 
the best deer rifle and you will 
get ten different answers. To further 
complicate the answer is the undis- 
sewage fact that plenty of deer have 
een killed with every caliber and 
cartridge from 22 rim fire to a 50 
caliber center fire. So a cautious soul 
would answer any rifle that will kill 
a deer. To the newcomer this is as 
good as no answer at all, which is the 
reason why gun editors are kept busy 
at this time of year. 

What would be a fine rifle for the 
brush of Pennsylvania’s big woods 
would be a poor choice for the dry, 
flat country of the west or tht open 
farming country of our own state. So 
the answer is usually a compromise 
designed to do SOME kind of a job 
under radically different conditions. 
So we go on with the endless argu- 
ments that seemingly lead nowhere 
for two reasons. 

The first is that all novices and a 


What Makes A Deer Rifle? 


By Ed Shearer 


a 


good many hunters fail to recognize 
the fact that the game itself plays a 
minor rather than a major part in 
determining the best type of rifle and 
cartridge. It is the conditions under 
which you are going to take the game 
that determines that. 

For instance, a deer is not a par- 
ticularly hard animal to kill nor is 
he considered dangerous game. He 
has no big bones to penetrate. Un- 
less he is raked from. the stern (which 
is seldom) there is no great amount 
of flesh to penetrate before you are 
in his boiler room. His rib cage can 
be penetrated with a pen knife. So 
for the actual killing of a deer, all 
that is needed is a cartridge of suff- 
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cient power to penetrate to the boiler 
room, do a fair amount of disruption 
and you are eating venison. So much 
for the power or game part. Now let’s 
see what part conditions play. 


The old black powder 44/40 Win- 
chester cartridge has probably killed 
more deer than any other cartridge 
to date. In thick cover and at 25 to 
50 yards ranges, it was fast handling, 
a good brush bucker and did a good 
job. But in open country where the 
ranges may stretch out to 200 to 300 
yards, it is obvious that the call is for 
a cartridge that will reach out with a 
flat trajectory to cut down guess work 
and with enough wallop remaining 
for a clean kill. Fast handling and 
brush bucking are not of primary im- 
portance. Thus it is the conditions 
rather than the game which really 
determine what is a good rifle on any 
particular game. 


The second thing, which is not 
usually given much consideration, is 
the individual who is going to carry 
and operate the rifle. The modern 
average hunter is not the rugged, 
trail hardened individual, his Grand- 
pappy was. He puts in most of his 
miles on wheels, so he is not going 
to enjoy packing any excess weight 
over unaccustomed rough terrain. 


So the best procedure for the 
novice buying his first big game rifle, 
before taking this conglomeration of 
advice too seriously, seems to be this. 
First, consider the conditions under 
which you are going to hunt. Second, 
the performance of the rifle and car- 
tridge that will best meet these con- 
ditions. Then use your own common 
sense. But just what are these condi- 
tions, the newcomer wants to know? 


If you are going to be an average 
deer hunter in the big woods country 
of Pennsylvania or most of the North- 
eastern states, the terrain is-going to 
be on the mountainous side. Some 
are steeper and rougher than others 
but they will all be tough enough 
unless you are a born Alpine climber. 
The footing will range from fair to 


devilish. The brush may be fairly 
sparse through which you _ thread 
your way or thick enough that you 
part your way, getting unexpected 
jabs and smacks to speed you along. 
Sometimes it’s second growth pine 
and hemlock thickets which are no 
better. There is one thing you can 
depend on. After a month and a half 
of being roused around by turkey 
hunters, grouse hunters, squirrel 
hunters and bow hunters, your buck 
will be in the thickest cover, with the 
toughest footing. There he will stay 
until night. If you want him, you will 
have to dig him out. 


Now let’s see what a rifle should 
have for this kind of hunting, using 
the woodsman’s axiom that every 
pound should “pay its own freight.” 
First is accuracy. This is a highly 
elastic term that applied to firearms 
must be used on a comparative basis. 
Thus target and varmint accuracy 
means one standard, while a long 
range game rifle means another and 
cover accuracy is still another. There 
are two things which determine the 
standard of accuracy that you must 
have. One is the size of the target and 
the other is the ranges over which 
you are going to shoot at it. 

Under precision manufacturing 
methods of today, accuracy standards 
have shown a sharp rise in all types 
of rifles and ammunition. Today’s 
shooters can expect any new model 
rifle to show average 100 yard groups 
that run from 2 to 5 inches, accord- 
ing to the type and weight of the 
rifle, with factory run ammo, The 
bolt actions will show the smallest 
groups with the two piece stock, 
tubular magazines on the long end 
and they generally have the lightest 
weight. Now let’s translate what this 
means on the game you are hunting. 

Take the dyed in the wool chuck 
shooter whose average range will be 
close to 200 yards. A chuck averages 
about 4 inches through the shoulders 
with head shots giving you 2 inches. 
So the 200 yard chuck shooter must 
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have a 3 inch group or less at this 
range to give him any leeway for 
small errors which are always present. 
He is a precision shooter. Weight and 
fast handling are of secondary con- 
sideration. He wants the smallest 
grouping he can get and he buys it 
with rifle weight within reason. 
Now consider your longer brush 
range of 100 yards with the biggest 
grouping rifle of 5 inches. Your aver- 
age size target is 12 inches in diam- 
eter, which gives you 7 inches of lee- 
way. If you take the average range 
of 50 yards, which is plenty high in 
real brush country, you can halve the 
rifle’s group to 21% inches which gives 
you 91% inches of leeway. An inch or 
two of accuracy means little ta the 
brush hunter at his ranges, but get- 
ting the first shot away fast with rea- 
sonable accuracy is oft times vital. 
Add the fact that you generally have 
to take the shot from whatever posi- 
tion you are caught in and a heavy, 
slow handling rifle is a liability even 
if it shoots minute of angle groups. 
The stock fit has a large bearing 
in making a good brush rifle. Most 


bolt action rifles chambered for long 
range cartridges have stocks that in 
length and drop are far better suited 
for prone or sitting than for fast off- 
hand shooting. It would be difficult 
to tell anyone what stock fits him, 
especially the beginner. There are in- 
tangibles that enter such as balance, 
feel, etc. that add up to that one 
elusive thing a good brush rifle must 
have—a high degree of pointability. 
This cannot be determined on the 
floor of a sporting goods store. For 
instance as the beginner attains skill 
his methods of mounting the rifle and 
sighting, he will undergo a certain 
amount of change. Then when he en- 
counters fast shooting, he undergoes 
further change. Even the clothes he 
may be wearing has a bearing on his 
stock fit. In general it can be said 
that the stock on a brush rifle will 
have somewhat more drop and be a 
mite shorter than the stock of a prone 
or long range rifle. It will also have 
more down pitch to the butt so that 
it stays put on the shoulder for a 
fast repeat shot. In general the lever 
and pump action rifles have more 


WHICH HUNTER ARE YOU was theme of unique exhibit erected for the Wattsburg 
Fair last September by FFA students at the Union City Joint High School, under the 
direction of O. C. Menoher. Hunter’s right leg was activated by an electric motor to lend 
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HUNTER SAFETY CLASS was graduated last August by the Conewago Rod and Gun 


Club near Elizabethtown. Pennsylvania Game Protector John Haverstick, of Lancaster, made 
presentation of certificates and awards to 17 students. Instructors included Club President 
Nelson Koch, H. J. Beck, Guy Minnick, John Sweigart, William Curran and Michael Hudzick. 


drop and pitch than the bolt action 
rifles. 

One good check on stock fit is to 
take the rifle of your choice afield, 
if possible. While walking along pick 
out various game sized objects. Then 
stop quickly, throwing the gun to 
your shoulder in one smooth motion, 
without taking your eyes off the ob- 
ject. The closeness of the sights to 
that object will determine the fit and 
pointability of that rifle for you. Of 
one thing you can be sure. If your 
sights do not bear on a deer sized 
object at from 25 to 50 yards, you're 
not going to win many marbles in 
brush shooting. 

There are two schools of thought 
on rifle weight. One favors rifles 
weighing better than 8 to 914 pounds. 
The main argument being that the 
heavy rifle allows a steadier aim and 
you don’t mind the weight if it’s car- 
ried on a sling. Some go as far to say 
that it is impossible to steady a light 
rifle down enough to get away a fast 
shot. On the target range it has some 
merit but it don’t jibe with the facts 
when it comes to deer. In the first 
place there is only one place for a 
rifle in cover and that’s in your hands. 
I have known a fair sprinkling of 


cover deer hunters whose score had 
passed the century mark. These men 
were poison on deer, 95 percent used 
614 to 7 pound rifles, mostly 30/30 
or 32 specials in caliber. Take the top 
exhibition shots whose stock in trade 
is speed and accuracy on small flying 
objects. The rifles they use for their 
fastest and most difficult shots are_in- 
variably short barreled light wéight 
guns. They cannot afford to miss so 
there must be a good reason why they 
don’t employ 9 pound rifles. My own 
cover rifle is a 35 caliber lever action 
with a 20 inch barrel that weighs 614 
pounds. For me personally it gets 
there ‘‘Fustis with the mostist’’ and 
leaves me fresher-longer. So take your 
choice. 

In conclusion there is one over- 
whelming argument in favor of the 
short fast handling rifle, in most 
cover, that you never see in print. In 
Grandpappy’s day bucks grew re- 
spectable horns that were easy to see 
fast. If the larder was empty he did 
his shooting first and measured the 
horns afterward, if any. Today, con- 
ditions are different. Unlike Grand- 
pappy, you are going to be spending 
some vital time looking—when he 
would be shooting. 
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An Archer's Christmas List 





By Tom Forbes 


7. to get him or her for 
Christmas? This frustrating ques- 
tion will cause plenty of pencil chew- 
ing before the Christmas buying sea- 
son is ended. Faced with the problem 
and viewing the mountains of neck- 
ties and bottles of perfumes in the 
stores, the weary shopper turns away 
from the salesman’s polite request, 
“What can I do for you,” with a 
weary shake of the head, muttering 
to no one in particular, ‘““There must 
be something else.” ip 
Fortunately for the family whose 
members number among them one or 
more archers there is something else. 
A glance at any archer’s tackle and 
equipment will show that the shoot- 
ing season has taken its toll. Frayed 
bow strings, broken shafts, missing 
feathers, worn shooting gloves and 
tabs, and the growing suspicion that 
a favorite bow cannot stand another 
season’s use is mute evidence that 
there are plenty of gifts which will 


delight any archer on Christmas 
morning. 
Although approximately 55,000 


bow hunters were afield in Pennsy]l- 
vania during the special archery sea- 
son in October and comparable num- 
bers in the states which support big 
game herds similar to ours, the na- 
tion’s leading outdoor magazines do 
not serve as a buying guide for arch- 
ery tackle. Sporting arms, fishing 
tackle and outdoor equipment of all 
types are displayed in the advertising 
pages, but there is little space devoted 
to items which interest the growing 





numbers of sportsmen who hunt game 
with the bow. Nevertheless there are 


‘in many communities retailers who 


have responded to the growing de- 
mand for tackle and equipment and 
on whose shelves are displayed a 
wide variety of archery tackle and 
equipment from which the experi- 
enced archer can select a suitable 
Christmas present. Not all merchants 
have sensed the demand and there 
are still plenty of establishments 
where bows are stacked in a heap in 
a corner of the toy department. If 
the buyer is an archer in his own 
right the stock will reflect his knowl- 
edge of archery and offer you a wider 
variety. In addition to sporting goods 
stores, hardware merchants have gen- 
erally carried a line of firearms and 
ammunition. Check the merchants in 
your locality and you will find a 
merchant who is also a bow hunter. It 
is a good bet that he will have the 
largest and best assortment of arch- 
ery tackle and supplies in your vicin- 
ity. Bow hunting magazines of na- 
tional circulation carry advertising 
which is devoted almost exclusively 
to archers. Many items of equipment 
are relatively new and will come to 
your notice in the pages of these 
magazines. A year’s subscription to 
one of them may be the answer to 
your quest. Devoted exclusively to 
archery these magazines carry stories 
on bow hunting, shooting techniques, 
tips on tackle and equipment and 
reports and news of the archers’ do- 
ings throughout the nation. 

The ‘Do-it-yourself’ idea is growing 
in popularity among experienced 
archers and many of them are mak- 
ing a profitable hobby by refletching 
their shafts. Worn or missing feathers 
are easily replaced with one of several 
good fletching jigs on the market. A 
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professional model will cost about 
$12.00 and with a little practice you 
can make a perfect job of fletching. 
These jigs can be purchased for as 
little as $2.50. The lower priced 
models will do a commendable job of 
amateur fletching but a_ greater 
amount of skill is required of the 
operator to obtain a satisfactory re- 
sult. The companion jig to the fletch- 
ing jig is the feather trimmer. With 
it you obtain the desired shape of 
your fletch. The feather trimmer is 
simple in principle. It consists of a 
wire bent to the desired shape of the 
fletch. This wire is heated by an elec- 
tric current. The shaft is rotated 
slowly and as each feather of the 
fletch comes against the hot wire it is 
burned off to the desired shape. For- 
tunately for the amateur who is not 
interested in mass production the 
low priced models do an excellent 
job of trimming. A kit which can be 
purchased for $2.25 can be assembled 
on a wooden base with a screw driver 
the only tool needed. The combina- 
tion makes an ideal Christmas gift 
and will return the purchase price 
many times in the course of a season. 
Good arrows are expensive and they 
must be maintained in first class con- 








dition if accuracy is to be obtained. 

Quivers make an ideal gift and the 
‘Do-it-yourself’ kit shown here will 
produce the finished quiver illus- 
trated. The kit consists of all the 
parts to make the finished quiver and 
sells for $12.95. The retail price for 
finished quiver is $24.95. This is a 
handsome saving and no special skill 
is required to assemble the quiver 
from the materials supplied in the 
kit. 

A recent addition to the pocket 
quiver line is also shown. Many bow- 
men discard the shoulder quiver dur- 
ing the hot summer months and carry 
their quota of arrows in a pocket 
quiver. The pocket quiver illustrated 
has a removable pouch 51% in. long, 
21% in. high and 11% in. wide. In it 
the bowman shooting a field course 
can carry an extra bowstring, wax, 
shooting tab, and a tube of cement 
with which he can make repairs or 
replacements in the field. The quiver 
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pocket is cut smaller at the top to 
make arrows stand up straight and 
will carry six 11/32” diameter arrows. 
It is made of top grain cowhide with 
a double row of nylon stitching. The 
quiver alone retails for $1.50. As illus- 
trated with the removable pouch it 
sells for $4.50. If price is not the 
dominating factor in your choice of 
a shoulder quiver for a gift the special 
hand tooled job shown in Plate IV 
retails at $80.00. It is custom made to 
order and will delight its recipient. 


In a well stocked tackle shop the 
supply of items suitable for gifts is 
almost inexhaustible. Matched arrows 
selling for prices ranging from $8.00 
to $24.00 a dozen, spined and of the 
proper length for the individuals_bow 
are a welcome gift. A bow quiver for 
use in the hunting field is growing in 
favor among bow hunters. It will 
make an ideal gift for a bow hunting 
friend. There are several types on the 
market ranging in price from $6.00 
to $10.00. As a final gift suggestion a 
hunting knife with a three inch blade 
of cast steel (not Stainless) that will 
hold a cutting edge and a sheathe that 
can be carried on the belt can be 
purchased for as little as $2.00. It is 
surprising how many bow hunters 
bag a deer and then have nothing 
but a dull pocket knife with which 
to dress out their game. 

If you are about to make your first 
venture into the archery field you 
would do well to ask an experienced 
archer to assist you in selecting your 
equipment. You should be able to 
bring any bow that you select to full 
draw with comparative ease. A bow 
having a drawing weight of 60 pounds 
does not necessarily indicate that the 
owner is a marksman. Too frequently 
the opposite is true. The novice who 
attempts to learn to shoot with a 
heavy bow develops faulty technique 
in a majority of cases, with the result 
that accurate shooting is not possible. 
A thirty five pound bow will kill a 
deer as quickly as will one weighing 
60 pounds. The sole requirement in 


























either case is that the archer must 
have the ability to register a hit in a 
vital area. Skill and not strength is 
the measure of a marksman. 


In selecting your first bow a repu- 
table dealer will advise you to buy an 
inexpensive model. Bows like fire- 
arms come in an endless variety of 
designs, materials, and workmanship. 
Regardless of price you cannot buy 
accuracy. Learn to shoot with a mod- 
erate priced bow and when you have 
reached the stage where you can call 
your shots you can make your own 
selection of bows. Arrows, however, 
are an item which must be selected 
with care. The cheap grades of arrows 
are a waste of money. An arrow must 
first of all be chosen for the weight 
of the bow from which it will be 
shot. An arrow with too little spine, 
or stiffness shot from a heavy bow is 
dangerous as it is liable to break as 
it leaves the bow and injure the 
shooter. If the arrow is too stiff it 
will fail to bend as it moves past the 
bow handle and will fly wide of the 
mark. Each arrow in a set ‘should be 
matched for weight and spine. This 
increases the cost of a set of arrows 
and since a beginner is bound to lose 
several while learning to shoot, this 
fact should be weighed against the 
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lower price of a set of medium priced 
arrows which would not be equally 
matched. Accuracy is acquired by 
practice and the beginner will find 
that the lower priced arrows will 
serve adequately until they have been 
lost, broken, or outlived their useful- 
ness. When you have learned the 
technique of shooting a bow and the 
diameter of the circle in which you 
group your arrows does not grow any 
smaller then you can reasonably ex- 
pect that your scores will improve if 
you purchase a well matched set. In 
the meantime you will have learned 
how to take care of your arrows and 
will be less likely to lose them. 

A final word of caution to parents: 
the bow is a lethal weapon. There is 
no toy set of bows and arrows, regard- 
less of the fact that they are on dis- 
play in the toy department. Treat 
any bow as you would a firearm and 
if you are contemplating the pur- 
chase of an archery set for your child 
this Christmas be sure that you pro- 
vide the child with the proper in- 
struction in handling and shooting 
the weapon under adult supervision 
exactly as you would if you were to 
present him or her with a rifle. 

To each of you the seasons greet- 
ings and a MERRY XMAS. 


BOW HUNTING DREAM came true for Eldy Johnston, McKeesport outdoor writer, 
during 1957 archery season. After three years of trying, he connected with a three point 
buck in Potter County. Deer was hit at 51 yard range, ran 35 yards before dropping. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1957 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1957-August 31, 1958) 


m season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
‘or small game and other wild birds or animals on October 19 and 26 will be 8:00 A. M. 

= other 0} days, and agg during the season for upland and big game, the shooting 
hours daily are from 7 we A. M. to 5:00 P. M., exce wre Bg July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 
Ms the pou ior, =e r archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 





A. M. to 5:30 P. M (ALL HOOTING H S BASED ON EASTERN STANDARD TIME. THE 
ABOVE SHOOTING. HOURS DO NOT APPLY TO MIGRATORY GAME.) 
G LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 

UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Ruffed Grouse ........ a saad cdebedeBibwaeebecteesawer & event Be. coin SBCS OR Saas Nov. 23 
Wee MERE. 30 00 on 60.0) -c0.08 teomeseticscdeeee ie t cones eee: ae See aS 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) . eS eee , ee | eee Nov. 23 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only ...... eS a eee Boia Ge tae hoses Nov. 30 
WDUIE, OOCIOROEEL |. i. ck cbc eae sewedseae Re. are 20.i... Gets i... Nov. 30 
Bobwhite Quail ............ AAC y ee cere Pieces 12 .... Oct. 26 ..... Nov. 3 
Hares oh. pO) ee RT ees eee GNA - Fe an. 4, 1958 

Pabst idw ut bab GEks s Reienede td sceonchhbe'a Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1958 
Woodehucks "(Groundhogs) Popups weve ede tow studs Unlimited ‘ -: Rept. : eS as 7 3 = 
pas F Red (closed October 1 to 18 incl.) ..... —a . All mos. ‘eioept 6 ‘Set. 1 18) 
Bears, over one ang ob. Gp individual .... cs csece: 1. cess vice tee 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 eves 3 es 1 eee Nov. 30 


Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regardless ) (only one deer 
of size. (Requires hunting license and | for cambined 
Archery License, but no tlerless Deer | seasons) 
MORIOO) 2) 5 ds 3's ou cidcine Co be Gtevscee sn ds $e Oct. 5 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 

DEER: ~ Provided, a male deer with an antler three |, 1 K 

P or more inches long without points, meas- {~*~ ‘***’ ope ot 

g from the top of the sk as the deer 
is in life, shall be considered legal, by 
SRGRTIINEE © 6b dh odop apc cath ducdeteceaties cece 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires BI Bisviccees Dec. 14 
hunting license and Antlerless Deer Li- 
cense), by individual ................e005 J Dec, 16, 17 and 18 











NO p bowl SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 


FURBEARERS: 

+ ar ge Re Ch ice ee ee eee eee Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1958 
| Re ee eae Pee ae ee eae Unlimited .... Nov. 30 ..... Jan. 18, 1958 

po CN IND Fi'celécinn cS Fe inne dsiealetbencehs - Unlimited .... Nov. 30 ..... Jan. 18, 1958 

Beavers (traps cals) BSE TE Pigevedusaiipeeebe+ S Uecks Wikdes Pc ae cccce Mar. 15, 1958 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeed- 
ing day of the open season for each — but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
of” where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than une deer during the three combined 1957 seasons, whether hunting individually 
or with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and 
Arrow Season, issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of 
Revenue, Harrisburg at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County 
Treasurers ata fee © of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants 

hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season 
wit out a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the writ- 
ten consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless 


Deer License shall be 5’ il or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15, 
or after December 15, 1 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. a remeents may not trap beavers. “Ine 
person may set, tend or operate 10 ps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be peed within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or 


otherwise of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District 
or County where trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 O’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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or 4 singly or in the aggregate in possession. 


an NOU More Vien <« geese of any kind (except onow Geese) in a straight or mixed bag a day, 


NO _OPEN SEASON ~—— SNOW GEESE AND SWANS 

















PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT Executive Director 

M. J. GOLDEN Deputy Executive Director 

JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 
Division of Administration 

ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


GLENN L. BOWERS 
C. C. FREEBURN 
THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 
Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 
FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 


Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 


gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 


Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 


umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21444 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 


ingdon. Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 


Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 


Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
_— Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny. Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 . 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST PHEASANT FARM, Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, 
Distant. Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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Every hunter, in fact, everybody who enjoys the outdoors 
is certain to appreciate Pennsylvania Game News. 12 
months of enjoyable, informative reading on hunting and 
wildlife. 


Send their names and addresses along with one dollar for each year's 
subscription ($2.50 for 3 years) to Game News, Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. We will forward an attractive gift card announcing 


your thoughtful gift of GAME NEWS. 












How Else can you give so much” for so little ** 


* 64 or more pages packed with 
dope and data, special features 
and regular departments. 


** Actually less than half the cost of 
one box of shot gun shells. 
| 


|, GAME NEWS is always a GREAT GIFT* 
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